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In France, Ocr. 9, 1918. 

HAT shall he say, the civilian 
W suddenly brought face to face 

with real war? He has read 
about it for four years, he has followed 
its course on the maps, he has seen pic- 
of battlefields, ruined towns, 
trenches, dugouts, soldiers, tanks, huge 
cannon, desolated countrysides, shells 
falling in fields, and he has talked with 
many who have been in action. Out of it 
all, he has unconsciously formed a mental 
conception of what it is like, and he 
thinks he knows about what he may ex- 
pect to see and feel when he is actually 
confronted with it. ‘The realization is, 
however, quite another thing, and alto- 
gether different. 

[ could have written a far more satis- 
factory account of the British front be- 
fore I visited it than I am able to do 
Never before have I hesitated so 
much in attempting to describe anything 
I have seen, or been at so great a loss for 
phrases adequate for my purpose. I find 
the utmost difficulty in turning my im- 
pressions of it all into readable copy, 
and, if I had the choice, I should prefer 
not to attempt to give them form and ex- 
pression, but to let them remain inarticu- 
late in my consciousness of an experience 
which cannot be translated so that others 
may understand its poignant meaning. 

it has the semblance of a dream, ex- 
cept that it is not confused and, in the 
orderly sequence of events, I can recall 
every incident, every successive mile of 
our daily trips, and they stand out clear 
and distinct, one from the other. It is 
all very real, yet it seems wholly unreal, 
incredible and impossible, of the stuff 
that dreams are made of. 
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That in the morning one may be listen- 
ing to the roar of the guns which mark 
the progress of a great battle, and on the 
evening of the same day be eating his 
dinner in a quiet hotel in London, is in 
itself quite unbelievable. Indeed, if he 
travels by the air route he may have 
breakfast under fire and luncheon in 
London, and still break no records. 

Perhaps it is the frequent contrast be- 
tween a scene of complete peace and sud- 
den transition to a spot where men are 
killing and being killed that makes such 
an experience seem so amazing. One 
may be walking up a hillside with flowers 
growing about him, a blue and tranquil 
sky above and birds singing, and at the 
top of the elevation look down upon a 
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field being torn up by shells in which 
men, quite invisible, are carrying on their 
work of death and destruction. It is dif- 
ficult to realize that one is in the pres- 
ence of war, and the impulse is to go on 
toward the apparently unoccupied area 
with a view to getting nearcr to the vague, 
intangible thing and finding out its secret. 

To be told that one is already at the 
limit of safe observation, and possibly 
somewhat beyond it, is not in the least 
convincing. The civilian believes he is 
being restrained from further progress 
by some ridiculous and unnecessary red- 
tape regulation. He wants to go on and 
find out by closer inspection what hap- 
pens when one of those clouds of smoke 


hits the ground. The crump, crump, 
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crump, which he hears may be heavy guns 
firing, and the rat-tat-tat may be the re- 
ports of machine guns, as he is told, but 
they all seem quite disassociated with the 
proceedings under immediate observation. 

The gas-mask which he has been shown 
how to use and instructed to carry about 
his neck, and the iron pot given him to 
place on his head, are interesting but 
quite abstract objects, entirely unrelated 
to his personality. Of course he will car- 
ry them if required, being willing to obey 
orders, but that they should in any event 
be necessary for his safety seems prepos- 
terous, merely a little harmless joke of the 
pleasant British officer who is showing him 
about. . 

He has seen pictures of battles, with 
men charging forward, shot and shell 
falling, horses rearing and plunging, ar- 
tillery hastening up, wounded soldiers 
writhing and figures lying very still under 
the pall of smoke. This is not at all like 
them, therefore it cannot be the real 
thing, although, of course, he knows mod- 
ern fighting is different; still, it can’t be 
this sort of thing—it is impossible! 

* * 


There is a chAteau in France where, if 
you have a “white pass,” you are taken 
on your arrival, by rail or water, at the 
place designated in your instructions. I 
am sending a picture of it herewith. or 
at least I hope I shall be permitted to 
do so. From this it will be seen that it 
is a commodious and comfortable place. 
It is modern, having been built not more 
than forty years ago, on the site of a 
very ancient chateau. From the moment 
of your arrival, you are under strictly 
military control. The host and his staff 
are most gracious and hospitable, being 
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British officers and gentlemen. They will 
do their utmost to make your stay pleas- 
ant, especially if you are an American, 
and you will not lack for any comfort or 
convenience that it is within their power 
to place at your disposal. 

After you have been over the war zone 
with the officers assigned to the task of 
conducting you, you will feel as if you 
had known all of them for a long time 
in some previous existence. You will be 
sorry to part with them when you come 
to leave, and will hope, most fervently 
and sincerely, to meet them again some- 
where, some time, for your foregathering 
with such men, even for a few days, has 
been delightful. 

You will not be consulted particularly 
as to where you are to go and what you 
are to see during your stay at this 
chateau. It is not for civilians who are 
guests to make suggestions, and quite 
properly so. You will go where you are 
taken, and you will see what you are 
shown. You can rely upon it, also, that, 
when the time specified on your pass ex- 
pires, you will be politely but firmly tak- 
en to the appointed place and deported 
whence you came; civilians are not per- 
mitted to wander about the war zone in 
France. 

Each morning a comfortable motor- 
car will be standing in the courtyard be- 
yond the moat. After an ample break- 
fast you will start on your tour. One of 
the officers, a different one each day, will 
have charge of the expedition. You will 
have luncheon, consisting of sandwiches 


“The Long, Straight, Hard Road in Perfect Condition” 


and a bottle of wine or soda water, car- 
ried in a box, on some old battle-ground 
or pausing by the roadside, or perhaps 
near an abandoned dugout. Tea will be 
taken where you happen to be at that 
time, in the café of a partially ruined vil- 
lage, or maybe with some officers in their 
dugout behind the trenches. 

You will return to the chateau, if you 
meet with no unexpected delays, in time 
for dinner at eight o’clock. After that 
you will sit before the fire smoking and 
talking for awhile, discussing the events 
of the day or the latest war news, but you 
will not sit up late, for, after trudging 
about in the open air, climbing hills and 
dashing from place to place in the car, 
which always goes full speed, you will 
be quite willing to turn in early. Life 
at the chateau is a sure cure for insomnia, 
end its beds are most comfortable; be- 
sides, lights are out at a certain hour. 
You will sleep soundly, and awake eager 
for the next day’s adventure. 

Many Americans have visited this 
chateau, including, it appears, prominent 
representatives of zodlogical fraternal or- 
ders. I suppose it has frequently been 
described in the newspapers and maga- 
zines of our country, but I have never 
happened to see any account of it or its 
very agreeable custodians, about whom I 
am tempted to write at length, but I am 
quite sure they would not like such per- 
sonal publicity. I must say, however, 
that if any of them ever come my way, 
I shall welcome them as among my most 
cherished friends, and I shall never for- 


get how fine they were to Raikes and me 
during our too brief stay with them. 


* * 


Before receiving my “white pass,” 
which is the open sesame to the British 
front and the generous and kindly hos- 
pitality of the chateau, I was required to 
sign a document which pledges me to 
observe all kinds of restrictions imposed 
upon visitors. Among these are many 
which I could not violate if I wanted to, 
not having military understanding suf- 
ficient to comprehend their meaning. I 
do, however, understand the clause relat- 
ing to the publication of an account of 
my visit, and in accordance therewith 
will submit this article for censorship to 
the authorities designated therein, hop- 
ing they will deal gently with it. If not, 
the reader will understand what has hap- 
pened to my manuscript, and make due 
allowance for any apparent hiatus. 


« — 


A long, straight, hard road in perfect 
condition, leading away toward the front, 
with trees, still green, on either side, and 
fields being marvelously prepared for the 
winter and another crop next year. The 
harvest was a good one in France, and 
it is all safely garnered. Women, old 
men, boys and girls are working in these 
fields comparatively close to the fighting. 
They look up for a moment as we dash 
by, and then resume their labor. It has 
been wonderful, the manner in which 
the French peasant has managed this 
year, in spite of disadvantages, to raise 


and harvest his—or rather her—crop, for 
the splendid women are mainly respon- 
sible for the result, although the soldiers 
have helped when possible. 

The French peasant takes no chances 
on the crop. In season and out, the work 
goes on. Even under fire, fields are cul- 
tivated and made to yield their contri- 
bution to the nation’s resources. If the 
able-bodied men have all gone, the old 
men, the women, and the children assume 
the responsibility and perform the labor; 
this is their way of helping France. 

The autumn wind is keen but invigorat- 
ing. We tear along the road, passing 
through the narrow streets of a village 


, which, except for an occasional air raid, 


has suffered little damage, where tlie 
shops are busy and the people occupied 
with their ordinary affairs, until, suddcn- 
ly and unexpectedly, we enter the zone 
of former fighting, and the scene chang. 

A bleak and wind-swept road; the «ve- 
nue of trees is gone; instead, there i- 4 
row of distorted stumps with raggvd, 
splintered tops, survivors of- continuous 
gunfire; the fields are no longer uncer 
cultivation, they have been plowed Pp, 
torn and tortured by high explosives, n- 
til they are nothing better than a svc- 
cession of craters, in which even weeds 
must struggle for life. There are 1° 
peasants at work here, and nothing to be 
seen for miles around save desolation, 
where once was a productive and popu- 
lous countryside. 

(Continued on page 668.) 
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“Well, sir,’ 

















" said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
J, Mills, “now that the Dutch is licked an’ it looks like 
the guv’ment'll be steppin’ dut pretty soon an’ 
lettin’ us millers run our own business, I 
allow it’s goin’ to take considerable time 


= gota feelin’ ies * like when 


st do nothin’ but hide off in a 
= somewheres an’ smoke, less’n 
‘ag — they caught me at it; when after a week 
*“or so they'd all cleared out, danged ef I wasn’t 
sorter all out of practice livin’ in my own house.” 
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Already I 


young Bill Fetchit was 
born an’ the neighbor 
immen come in an’ had 








MEET THE ISSUE SQUARELY 

“Mr. Clynes remarked that the situation 
had been prevented from becoming critical 
only by the fact that a certain amount of 
WHEAT FLOUR reserves had accumu- 
lated in England.” 

The foregoing appeared in a cable from 
the Associated Press which was published 
in the daily papers of the United States 
two days after the signing of the armi- 
stice and the end of hostilities. John R. 
Clynes is the British Food Controller, 
therefore he speaks as one in authority. 

Immediately with the coming of peace 
there went up a cry throughout Europe 
for food; a crisis arose and, as Mr. Clynes 
testifies, it was only averted by having 
WHEAT FLOUR reserves on hand. The 
critical situation was not prevented, it 
will be noted, by wheat reserves, although 
they were ample; larger in fact than the 
need existed for. Flour was required for 
immediate use, there was no time to grind 
wheat, also, there was not sufficient mill- 
ing capacity available to turn the wheat 
supply into flour. 

There have been other crises since the 
war began which have been met in a sim- 
ilar manner, and could only thus have 
been met. The Italian collapse was large- 
ly caused by lack of food. The situation 
was saved by rushing flour to Italy as 
quickly as possible; cargo after cargo of 
flour, not wheat, was therefore dispatched 
from British ports. Wheat flour saved 
the day. 

Again, when there was a great explo- 
sion of munition works in London which 
set fire to neighboring flour mills and 
destroyed one-quarter of the milling ca- 
pacity of the city, a panic threatened and 
it was feared that the people would be 
without bread. The emergency was met, 
not by shipping wheat into London, but 
by hurrying flour supplies there from all 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

Now the greater part of Europe is 
clamoring for flour, not wheat, and, tem- 
porarily, the situation is again saved, on 
the testimony of Mr. Clynes, the British 
Food Controller, by “having a certain 
amount of WHEAT FLOUR reserves” 
on hand, This, however, does not perma- 
nently meet requirements. It is certain 
that, owing to the “programme” adopted 
last July, the reserves of flour in Britain 
are-comparatively small and the accumu- 
lations of wheat unusually and dispropor- 


tionately large. The present demand, 
coming suddenly, must therefore have 
almost exhausted this reserve. 

What is to be done to meet the future 
demand of the nations released from the 
thralldom of war and eager to secure 
bread? Will continued shipments of 
wheat do it, piling such reserves on top 
of each other? Certainly not. Europe 
has not the milling capacity to grind 
enough flour to meet the situation. 

The world abroad is facing a great 
emergency ; people who have not sufficient 
bread to satisfy their hunger are sure 
to be riotous. They cannot eat wheat in 
the raw like animals; it must be made 
into flour before it can go into consump- 
tion. The Northwestern Miller insists 
that the milling capacity of Europe is 
unequal to the task of 4eeding the people, 
no matter how much wheat the mills may 
have at their disposal. The Northwestern 
Miller furthermore contends that it knows 
more about the actual milling capacity of 
Europe than any other agency of infor- 
mation; for many years it has been its 
business to keep track of the milling de- 
velopment in various countries abroad. 

In the meantime, while all Europe is 
begging for flour and the American mills 
are ready and anxious to supply the de- 
mand, they are operating at partial ca- 
pacity only. They could easily fill all re- 
quirements, if given a fair chance to do so. 

To ship wheat abroad under such con- 
ditions is merely to “pass the buck,” not 
to meet the emergency squarely. Grant 
that it takes more time and makes more 
trouble to ship flour than wheat; admit, 
for the sake of argument, all the conten- 
tions put forward by those who insist on 
shipping wheat rather than flour, still the 
plain facts remain that Europe wants 
flour, not wheat; that flour is the only 
reserve that can meet the situation, that 
American mills are prepared to satisfy all 
requirements, and the thing to do, no 
matter how much trouble it may make 
for those who wish to avoid responsibility, 
is to meet the issue squarely. 

The obvious course is to cast off the 
shackles which now prevent the wheels of 
the American mills from turning, and give 
them an opportunity to meet the situa- 
tion. There is already a glut of wheat in 
Europe. Every ship that sails from At- 
lantic ports should be loaded to the limit 
with flour, not wheat. The British and 





continental mills should be furnished with 
all the wheat they can possibly grind, of 
course, but not one bushel beyond this 
amount should be shipped abroad. The 
only safe and sure reserve, ready for any 
emergency, is flour, and the authorities 
should bend every energy toward supply- 
ing it. 

A congestion of wheat and a shortage 
of flour already exists in Great Britain. 
It can be remedied only by ceasing to 
export wheat and shipping flour exclu- 
sively. Incidentally, it is unreasonable to 
expect millers to make and sell this flour 
at less than cost. They should be given 
a fair price for their product and thus en- 
couraged to operate to their maximum 
capacity. In this way only can wheat 
cease to be “burdensome,” and only in 
this way can the pressing needs of Eu- 
rope, which will grow more rather than 
less insistent as time passes, be effectually 
met. It is to.be hoped, for the sake of 
Europe’s hungry millions, that the Food 
Administration will not further persist in 
shipping wheat, which is not required, and 
withholding flour, which is so urgently 
needed. 





FLOUR FOR ALL EUROPE 

At a-recent session of the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles, the following 
resolution, proposed by Colonel E. M. 
House, the President’s representative, was 
adopted: 

“The Supreme War Council in session 
at Versailles desires to co-operate with 
Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria in making 
available as far as possible food and other 
supplies necessary for the life of the 
civilian population of those countries.” 

Following closely upon publication of 
news of this action at Versailles, the 
American Department of State an- 
nounced that Herbert Hoover had 
been requested to represent America in 
the organization of measures for imme- 
diate food relief, and that Mr. Hoover 
and Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping 
Board, would leave shortly for Europe to 
proceed at once with the task. The State 
department announcement added that ar- 
rangements already had been made for 
full co-operation of the War Industries 
Board, War Trade Board, Treasury de- 
partment, Shipping Board and the Food 
Administration in necessary measures. 

Not until the purely military aspects of 
the war and of the newly made peace are 
in some degree cleared up will the colossal 
task of revictualing Europe and preparing 
to sustain her civilian population through 
the coming six or eight months be fully 
appreciated. For the better part of four 
years, many millions of people have 
had food only on the basis of a bare ex- 
istence, and, aside from the reserves nec- 
essarily kept in hand for the armies, there 
is not in all of Europe any supply of food 
which will become any more available un- 
der peace than under a continuation of 
war. Peace will in no sense create nor 
bring in food; it will only clear the av- 
enues for its entrance. 

The food itself will have to come from 
elsewhere in the world, from sources of 
supply which have been closed for four 
years either by the war itself or by the 
paucity of shipping and the submarine 
menace. Presumably Australia, Argen- 
tina and India will be opened and their 
accumulated stores of grain again be 
drawn upon to supply the tremendous 
needs of a dozen nations, some of which 
are near the point of starvation. But 
first and foremost in supplying the food 
which must be had at once will come 
North America, which, under the plans of 
the Inter-Allied Food Council, already 
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had undertaken to furnish not less than 
seventeen and a half million tons of food- 
stuffs to the allies alone. 

Now that there is to be added to the 
nations associated with the United States 
as belligerents all of the nations and 
broken fractions of nations liberated or 
capitulated, the task confronted in pro- 
viding food for the civilian population is 
staggering. A preliminary estimate sug- 
gests the addition of five million tons to 
the original programme, but undoubtedly 
the total which ultimately will be required 
before Europe can harvest another food 
crop will be limited only by the capacity 
of shipping to carry it. 

The first cry of Europe after peace, not 
the peace of formal signature in months 
from now but the immediate peace of 
armistice, will be for bread. To literally 
millions of people peace and bread are. 
and have long been synonymous words. 
Without bread, at once and in colossal 
amount, the peace between nations may 
in a considerable degree come to naught, 
for much of Europe will be reduced to a 
state of anarchy on a par with that in 
Russia. The first task of policing eastern 
and southern Europe, and to a less degree 
parts of the West, preparatory to re- 
construction, will have to be accomplished 
by bread. 

Necessarily, America will be called 
upon to bear the whole burden of caring 
for the most immediate and pressing need 
and no doubt will be the principal source 
of supply for months to come. Not only 
will wheat and flour from the United 
States and Canada have to carry forward 
the work of supplying the United King- 
dom, France, Italy and the north of 
Europe, but until another harvest all of 
central Europe will have nowhere else to 
turn, the reserves of southern Russia hav- 
ing long since been proved largely if not 
wholly mythical. 

Fortunately, American supplies are 
ready and waiting, and fully sufficient to 
meet every demand. In the United States 
alone the surplus of wheat over domestic 
food and seed requirements is nearly four 
hundred million bushels, substantially 
four times the normal pre-war surplus. 
At harvest, and until a month or so ago, 
this enormous wheat supply had to be re- 
garded from the standpoint not only of 
this year’s need but as supplying a neces- 
sary reserve against the possibility of our 
having a reduced production next year 
and still being engaged in making war. 
Both these possibilities now need not be 
considered, and practically the whole of 
America’s stock is immediately available 
to meet Europe’s bread needs. ~ 

Furthermore, not only is the wheat it- 
self at instant hand, but so also are the 
mills to grind it. Beginning today, to- 
morrow or next week, every ounce of 
available ship tonnage for weeks and 
months to come could, so far as Ameri- 
can wheat supplies and American flour- 
producing capacity are concerned, be 
loaded with flour to the gunwales; and 
with the transportation factor solved, 
famine conditions in Europe would not 
need to last thirty days after the laying 
down of arms. 

If, on the other hand, attempt be made 
to restore Europe’s bread supply by send- 
ing it great quantities of raw wheat, the 
arrival of the loaf where it is instantly 
demanded will be greatly delayed, and 
the loaf itself, because of the undoubted 
continuance of arbitrary war rules of 
rate of extraction, be as unsatisfactory 
and unhealthy as that which has perforce 
been eaten for four years past. Central 
Europe, in particular, should certainly be 
required to take her bread supply in the 
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form of American flour, not only because 

it will thus be most quickly available for 

use, but in the interest of an American 

industry whose products have heretofore 

been barred from that field by prohibitive 

tariffs and artificial stimulation of im- 
of raw wheat. 

The United States, indeed, could make 
no greater contribution to European re- 
adjustment to peace conditions, includ- 
ing the creation of a peace morale, than 
to undertake at once a reconstruction and 
redemption programme based on_ the 
fundamental of a sound and wholesome 
loaf made fron American-milled flour. 
Nothing would better carry the message 
of. America’s greatness and goodness, 
nothing better express her saving grace 
in terms so easily understood; no other 
“propaganda” would be needed. 


PRICE FIGURES WORTHLESS 


8 tary H Admits Statistics of Wheat 
Raising Costs Were Inaccurate—No 
Reliable Figures Yet Available 


Wasurineton, D. C., Nov. 18.—An in- 
vestigation of the efficiency of certain 
bureaus in the Department of Agricul- 
ture may follow the admission of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Houston last week 
that faulty figures had been supplied con- 
gressional committees by the Office of 
Farm Management in reporting on the 
cost of producing wheat. 

His statement, filed with the Senate 
agricultural committee in answer to the 
Norris resolution of ‘some weeks ago ask- 
ing for information regarding the cost of 
producing various farm commodities, re- 
pudiated cost figures supplied by officials 
of his department, alleging that the cost 
of producing wheat in farm sections ex- 
ceeded the government guaranty of 
$2.26 bu. 

Secretary Houston pronounced these 
figures to be valueless. Although they 
were gathered by agents of his depart- 
ment, he admitted the department is with- 
out definite information on the cost of 
growing wheat, and that as be it has no 
practicable machinery for obtaining this 
data. 

Dr. W. J. Spillman, who until Sept. 1 
was head of the Bureau of Farm Man- 
agement, gave out the figures repudiated 
today by the secretary. It is understood 
that he resigned under fire. In his letter 
to the Senate, Mr. Houston expressed dis- 
pleasure that a subordinate should have 
gone to the Senate agricultural committee 
without authority from him. 

The secretary said that more than a 
og ago he told Dr. Spillman to change 

is methods of obtaining cost data, but 
that this was not done. “I gave the studies 
in question very careful consideration,” 
the secretary said in his letter. “I asked 
competent experts, including students of 
grain-farming in the department and on 
the outside, to give me their opinion of 
them. I was convinced, as they were, that 
the studies were unsatisfactory in method, 
and faulty in exposition and interpreta- 
tion, and that the conclusions drawn have 
no validity. The studies have never been 
formally approved by the department.” 

There is a strong feeling at the capitol 
that the secretary is personally respon- 
sible for the failure of his department 
to furnish adequate and reliable informa- 
tion for the use of the President on the 
subject of wheat price fixing. Since the 
figures compiled by the Farm Manage- 
ment Bureau were repudiated by the sec- 
retary, it is reasoned that any recom- 
mendations he made to the President were 
mere guesswork, for no other bureau is 
charged with this work. 

Three years ago Congress, in reorganiz- 
ing the Department of Agriculture, put 
the Office of Farm Management under 
direct charge of the secretary. The 
change was made so that the secretary 
could give more personal attention to the 
subject of farm costs. For the fiscal year 
1916 $235.000 was appropriated for this 
bureau, in 1917 $225,000, in 1918 $237,380, 
while for the current fiscal year it was 
reduced to $221,000. 

From time to time members of the 
House and Senate agricultural commit- 
tees have complained of their inability to 
get reliable farm cost figures, even though 
the nation is paying nearly $225,000 an- 
nually for just such figures. It was de- 
clared today that the failure of the bu- 
reau demands investigation. 

Mr. Houston in his letter to the Senate 
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indicated that the department intends to 
work out a plan of getting farm costs. 

“I have for a long time appreciated 
the difficulty of attempting to secure sat- 
isfactory studies of cost of producing 
farm commodities,” he said. here are 
sa millions of farmers P > enegate the 
leading crops. Conditions differ, not only 
from farm to farm but also from section 
to section, and averages mean little.” 

“If such studies are undertaken, it is 
of the utmost importance that they give 
actual facts, that approved methods be 
employed, and that the services of the 
best-trained men be secured for their 
proper exposition and interpretation. I 
am taking steps to see that further 
studies, if made in this field, shall be sat- 
isfactory; and to this end I am inviting 
the co-operation of the best agricultural 
economists and students of farm crops 
outside of the department, as well as in- 
side of it, to assist in formulating projects 
for cost studies and in recasting the work 
of the Office of Farm Management along 
the best possible lines.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





No Cancellation Authorized 
The Minneapolis office of the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation is mail- 
ing the following to mills in this terri- 
tony: 
“Mr. Lingham wires as follows: ‘It 


bbls, was 47,610, or 81 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 30,865, or 54 per cent, 
last week, 52,435, or 91 per cent, a year 
ago, 51,242, or 89 per cent, two years ago, 
and 26,218, or 51 per cent, three years ago. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Prices Firmer, with Improved Demand 

—Government Purchasing More Freely— 

* No Change in Millfeed Situation 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curcaco, Int., Nov. 19.—There is a no- 
ticeable change for the better in trade 
circles, as the buying of flour is improved 
and buyers are pleased over the fact that 
substitutes are no longer necessary. Many 
bakers are dropping the use of the sub- 
stitutes, and white bread is again offered 
more or less freely. Most mills in the 
spring wheat states are asking nominally 
$10.22@10.55 in sacks, and are quoting 
to a greater extent than are mills in the 
hard winter states. The latter are quite 
firm in price, and ask $10.25@10.60, in 
sacks. Soft wheat flour is likewise do- 
ing better, and mills seem to be able to 
obtain more business than they were. 
White patent rye flour is none too plen- 
tiful; the asking price is $4.50@4.60 per 
100 Ibs, in sacks. No change in the feed 
situation, except that the offerings are a 








$10.75, jute, Baltimore. 


Quantity in bbls Price per bbl 
2 iy te ry ee $ 9.90@ 9.99 
WIPO .oecccvcrneces 10.00@10.10 
GO 00. wrcdccceseces 10.11@10.20 
OT 000 so icesacevctce 10.21@10.30 
BODO «0. . cccecccese 10.31@10.40 





BIG FLOUR-BUYING BY GRAIN 
CORPORATION 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 19.—On account of the very greatly increased 
purchases of wheat flour by the Grain Corporation on bids of Nov. 16, data 
covering purchases were not made available until this morning. Total pur- 
chases amounted to about 1,300,000 bbls, about 70 per cent of which was 
from hard wheat and the remainder from soft, at prices ranging up to 


The quantities purchased at various price bases follow: 


Quantity in bbls Price per bbl 
SOO 000 6 6 keke occas. $10.41@10.50 
WOOD 56 oss ga meeeed 10.51@10.60 
fT | | Ee ears rar 10.61@10.70 
i ee ery ee 10.71@10.75 


W. QUACKENBUSH. 








has been reported that some buyers have 
taken the position that the withdrawal 
of the substitute programme gives them 
the right to cancel contracts or to re- 
fuse to accept deliveries on shipments al- 
ready made. The Food Administration 
has not in any way authorized cancella- 
tion of contracts or refusal to accept 
delivery.’ 

“In order to bring about the lowest 
possible economic loss, however, it is sug- 
gested that mills get in touch, preferably 
by wire, with their customers, and where 
the buyers do not desire to take deliv- 
eries of contracts, the mills should se- 
cure written authority from the buyer 
to sell the commodity covered by the con- 
tract, for account of the buyer. The 
Grain Corporation will then accept the 
commodities covered by such contracts in 
export sacks at the price to be made by 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, or at the contract price if such price 
is lower than this stipulated price. 

“The mill, in securing authority to sell 
for account of buyer, should secure an 
agreement on the part of the buyer to 
pay to the mill any loss of the difference 

tween the contract price and the price 
at which the mill may sell to the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation. 

“In accepting deliveries of commodi- 
ties covered by such contracts, it will of 
course be necessary to furnish a sworn 
copy of such contracts and such other 
proofs of contracts as may be required.” 





Seattle-Tacoma Output 

The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 38,625, or 82 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 30,945, or 66 per cent, 
last week, 52,677, or 112 per cent, a year 
ago, 28,678, or 70 per cent, two years ago, 
27,269, or 67 per cent, three years ago, 
and 20,346, or 49 per cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 


little more free, due to an improved out- 
put here and elsewhere. 
C. H. CHarren. 





Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 19.—Liberal 
acceptances on Saturday’s offers of flour 
to the Grain Corporation are reported at 
prices ranging $10.10@10.75 bbl, jute, 
Baltimore. With a single exception of 
a sale reported at $10.80, all offers above 
$10.75 were declined, so far as is known. 
Southwestern millers are thought to be 
offering flour freely again ay. 
domestic demand continues to show im- 
provement, most of the larger mills 
quoting in cotton sacks at around 10c bbl 
below the maximum basis. 

R. E. Sverre. 





PuinaperpHia, Pa., Nov. 19.—Spot 
supplies of flour quite liberal, but mar- 
ket firm and higher, with the government 
beginning to make purchases. Little de- 
mand from other sources. Quotations, to 
arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks: winter 100 per cent, $10.25@ 
10.65; Kansas 100 per cent, $10.60@10.90; 
spring 100 per cent, $10.65@10.90. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Nov. 19.—Flour market 
firmer, with most mills asking higher 
prices. Government buying of flour is 
the stimulating influence. Local trade 
shows some improvement, although no 
large volume of business has been done. 
The «supplied demand for wheat feed 
continues, and no car lots obtainable; 
other feedstuffs quiet. 

Peter Deruen. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 19.—Slight im- 
provement in demand for flour, with 
prices generally advanced 10c from low 

int. Spring and hard winter patents, 

10.95@11.23; soft winter patents, $10.85 
@11.23. No demand for substitutes. 
Millfeed dull and nominal. 

Louis W. DePass. 











November 20, 1918 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Nov. 17 Nov. 18 


Nov. 16 Nov.9 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....360,441 346,896 530,205 421,770 
BE, Paw)» cccsee CDOS a sécce, seeee 90c--. 
Duluth-Superior 17,310 22,035 40,246 31,250 




















Milwaukee ..... 5,000 11,500 6,000 6,000 

Totals ....... 386,697 380,430 576,450 459,020 
Outside mills*..159,799 ...... 235,310 190,850 

Ag’gate sprg..546,496 ...... 811,760 649,870 
St. Louis ...... 24,700 16,000 39,500 33,800 
St. Louist ..... 38,700 35,200 56,300 47,200 
Buffalo ........ 89,850 109,200 175,400 129,200 
Rochester ..... 7,300 6,900 16,700 12,800 
Chicago ....... 22,750 21,000 23,250 23,750 
Kansas City.... 57,800 60,800 81,100 68,600 
Kansas Cityt...312,231 242,007 276,615 269,115 
Toledo . ++ 31,500 38,900 48,900 35,200 
Toledof ....... 52,837 67,872 838,590 83,470 
Nashville** .... 96,960 94,496 156,400 127,260 
Portland, Oreg. 28,808 23,341 30,590 ...... 
Seattle ........ 38,625 30,145 52,675 31,030 
Tacoma ....... 47,610 30,860 652,430 50,670 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
‘y output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on ful!- 

time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Nov. 17 Nov. 1s 
Nov. 16 Nov. 9 1917 191¢ 


Minneapolis ...... 69 66 103 8 
| EE 38 Oo) wae 
Duluth-Superior .. 48 61 112 87 
Outside mills* .... 61 63 107 87 
Average spring.. 54 48 105 8 
Milwaukee ........ 28 64 50 5 
St. Louis ......... 49 32 80 83 
St. Louist ........ 50 45 73 7 
Buffalo ..........- 54 65 102 7 
Rochester ........ 39 37 83 63 
Chicago ...sccccee 85 74 89 91 
Kansas City ...... 71 74 98 96 
Kansas City? ..... 53 61 91 95 
Toleda .ccccescoee 70 81 102 73 
Toledof ........... 64 79 87 69 
Nashville** ....... 50 52 85 83 
Portland, Oregon... 71 65 89 F 
BOMUTIS cc ccccccese 82 66 112 76 
Tacoma .......++. 81 54 91 88 
Potmls ..ccsssces 61 59 91 78 
Minnesota-Dakotas 54 48 105 82 
Other states ...... 61 60 88 78 


Flour output for week ending Nov. 16 at al 
above points shows an increase of 2 per cent 
from week ending Nov. 9. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in thst city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 


Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Nov, 18.—(Special Telegram)— 

Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 

rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 

Nov. 17 Nov. 18 

Destination— Nov. 16 Nov. 9 1917 1916 

London ........ 9 es 5 ) 

Liverpool ...... 84 18 





3 
11 


PERS ne nscosss oe as 
Bergen ........ os 3 

Dundee ........ a Se on 
Manchester .... .. o's 1 
EP ey oe es 13 
WFOARCE «oi cece 6 v* oe 1 
Rotterdam ..... 32 

Genoa ......... 2 
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CUBS nvcccecses 

pS: rrr 

San Domingo... 

Other W. I.’s... os ve 

Cen. America .. .. os ee { 
BME. « can wesce ee Te . 15 


Totals ....... 136 36 46 259 





Predicts Increased Flour Exports 

Cuicaco, Inu., Nov. 19.—(Special Tel- 
egram )—In a bulletin commenting on tlic 
improved milling conditions, Secretary 
Husband, of the Millers’ National Fe:- 
eration, says: 

“The exportation of flour from the 
United States will be very greatly in- 
creased. New world-conditions may (- 
mand the exportation of wheat flour for 
the crop vear from the United States 
of 25,000,000 bbls.” 

Mr. Husband issued his bulletin follow- 
ing his return from a conference between 
a group of millers and officials of the Food 
Administration at Washington. In it he 
stated that millers had received assur- 
ances that the Department of Enforce- 
ment would shortly issue interpretations 
of the Milling Division regulation which 
it was to be hoped would prove satisfac- 
tory to millers. 

C. H. CHaiey. 
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CONTROL RELEASED—TRADE REVIVES 





Removal of Substitute Rule Followed by Better Tone in Flour Markets— 
Prices Firmer—Government Buying Helps—Heavier Purchases by 
Grain Corporation Echoed in Better Feeling Among 
Millers—Confidence in Future Grows 


As a result of the cancellation of the 
Food Administration rules requiring the 
sales of substitutes with wheat flour and 
the use of substitutes by bakers and the 
coincident purchase of large quantities of 
flour by the Grain Corporation, the last 
week has witnessed a pronounced im- 
provement in all conditions surrounding 
milling. From every section of the coun- 
try come reports of better trade condi- 
tions, more active demand for flour, firm- 
er prices and a more buoyant feeling 
among millers and throughout the flour 
trade. 

The factors contributing to the change 
in conditions were: 

Announcement, Nov. 14, of the com- 
plete abandonment of all rules requiring 
the sale and use of substitutes for wheat 
flour. 

Statement from the Grain Corporation 
that it would take over all surplus stocks 
of substitutes at current values. 

Acceptance by the Grain Corporation 
of substantially all of last week’s offers 
of wheat flour at prices ranging upward 
to $10.80, jute, Baltimore. 

Request from the same buyer for new 
offers on large quantities of flour to be 
considered Saturday, supplementary to 
the regular mid-week offers. 

News dispatches and various author- 
itative statements strongly indicating the 
immediate adoption of plans for replen- 
ishment of European food supplies, in- 
cluding not only those in allied but 
neutral countries and the central powers. 

Departure of Food Administrator 
Hoover and Chairman Hurley, of the 
Shipping Board, for Europe, with a view 
to hastening completion of a comprehen- 
sive world food distribution programme. 





The Official Orders 


Following are the official announcements 
of the Food Administration covering the 
abandonment of the substitution require- 
ments and the enlarged flour purchase 
programme: 


ON SUBSTITUTE SITUATION 


“The recent war developments, we are 
pleased to say, have made possible the 
complete abandonment of the Food Ad- 
ministration substitute and mixed-flour 
programme. Detailed formal cancella- 
tion of these rules will be forwarded to 
you immediately. 

“The Grain Corporation is also mak- 
ing arrangements to buy stocks of Vic- 
tory mixed flour and substitutes owned 
by dealers or bakers, and also stocks held 
by millers made up to and including 
Wednesday, Nov. 13. 

“The prices will, however, be fairly 
low, but purchases will be made with the 
idea of minimizing losses on these stocks, 
but at the same time it is im ible to pay 
full domestic prices and also impossible 
to buy in less than carload shipments. 
The details of this latter programme are 
now being worked out, and will also be 
forwarded in the very near future. 

“In the meantime will you please mail 
statement by retirn mail to the Grain 
Corporation, Flour Buying Division, 42 
Broadway, New York City, advising 
stocks on hand as above, where these 
quantities are one or more carloads of 
each substitute, that you may wish to 
sell, but of course your offerings will be 
subject to your later acceptance when 
prices are named.” 


ON ENLARGED EXPORT PLAN 


“Altered war conditions make available 
enlarged ocean shipping and enable the 
Grain Corporation to make special pur- 
chase of export flour upon its regular 
terms and conditions; except that offers 
to Galveston and New Orleans will be con- 
sidered in competition at 15¢ bbl un- 
der Baltimore prices, instead of previous 
difference of per bbl. 

“Offers should be wired New York of- 
fice of Grain Corporation, addressed to 
Grain Corporation, Bausman, 42 Broad- 
way, New York City, reaching there Sat- 
urday for answer by Grain Corporation 
next Monday. This is an additional buy- 


ing day, and will not displace customary 
buying on next Tuesday’s offers.” 


BUYING BEGINS AT ONCE 
Much to the gratification of millers, 
the announcement of the broadened ex- 
rt programme was accompanied by an 
immediate heavy increase of buying on 
offers already filed by millers. Unfor- 
tunately, many of these offers were put 
in before the heavier purchasing plan and 
the cancellation of.the substitute rules be- 
came known, and echoed the distress of 
many millers for immediate orders even 
at less than cost of producing the flour. 
As a result, a considerable part of the 
flour bought was at little above $10, basis 
jute, Baltimore. On the other hand, many 
millers who had been filing their offers in 
purely perfunctory fashion at quotations 


of dealers are large, and the lapse of 
some time will be required to dispose of 
all of the accumulation in normal con- 
sumptive channels, 

Some reports suggest that bakers’ con- 
sumption will not immediately increase 
the full measure suggested by the cancel- 
lation of the substitution requirement, be- 
cause the bakers will want to dispose of 
the stocks of substitutes. Contrary to 
this is the belief that public insistence 
will force bakers to the immediate pro- 
duction of an all-wheat loaf, regardless 
of the bakers’ own wishes in the matter. 





Reports from Trade Centers 
Reports from milling and flour trade 
centers, covering developments since an- 
nouncement of new conditions, follow: 


NEW YoRK 

It is entirely too soon to tell just how 
much effect the rescinding of the rule 
regarding the use of substitutes has had 
upon the New York flour trade. It is 
thought that both distributors and users 
of substitutes had read the signs correct- 
ly and, deciding that a change in rules 
would doubtless occur, began some time 





Rule 2. Storage extended to 90 


tion canceled. 


days. 





Extraction Regulation Repealed 


Food Administration Issues Bulletin Summarizing Changes in Rules 
Governing Milling—Minimum Extraction Rule Repealed 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 19.—(Special Telegram)—The Food Adminis- 
tration, through its Cereal Division, Milling Section, is sending out the of- 
ficial announcement this week of the changes in milling rules agreed upon 
at a meeting here last week. The announcement goes to the zone officials, 
who have been advised to bulletin es mills regarding the following changes: 

ays. 

Rule 8. Ninety days’ stocks permitted. 

Rule 4. Minimum flour extraction rule canceled. 

Rule 7. Rule covering use of wheat flour for other than human consump- 


Rule 10. Rule covering mixed flour canceled, 
Rule 21. In the uniform sales contract, clause 4 is extended to 60 days; 
clause 7 provides for shipping directions in 30 days and shipment in 60 


Rule 26. The rule covering purchase of substitutes canceled. 

Rule 28. Changed to allow 90 days’ stocks. 

Rule 30. Contracts will allow for delivery in 60 days. 

It is announced that the manufacture of gluten flour is now permitted, 
and that of self-rising flour is now authorized without permit. 

The change in Rule 4, it is announced here, means that the requirement 
of producing a barrel of flour from 264 lbs of wheat has been abandoned. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 








approaching the “fair” price without ex- 
pectation of business, and thus had offers 
in at as high as $10.75@10.80, Baltimore, 
were astonished to receive acceptances 
on lots of substantial size. 

It is understood that practically all 
flour bought was for immediate or very 
early shipment, and a report is current 
that one offer, by a large concern operat- 
ing many mills, of any part of 1,000,000 
bbls was not accepted, because the bid 
was made on a basis of shipment not to 
begin for 20 days. 


PURCHASES TO BE CONTINUED 


While no definite announcement has 
yet been made as to how extensive or 
how tong continued the enlarged buyin 
programme may be, millers are dispose 
to regard the — situation as highly 
encouraging. It is accepted as certain 
that the European need is not of a char- 
acter and that conditions there are not 
such as to invite the importation of wheat 
for milling there, but rather to make 
flour the prime and immediate necessity. 

Only some shipping problem not yet 
apparent, or the fact that such vast quan- 
tities of wheat already have been per- 
mitted to go to the seaboard and thus be- 
yond the reach of American mills can, in 
the minds of millers, justify the continu- 
ance of any extensive programme of raw 
wheat exportation. 


THE DOMESTIC TRADE SITUATION 

The situation in connection with do- 
mestic flour demand is not yet wholly 
clear. Some districts of the country re- 
rt an immediate and sharp revival in 
d for flour. Other ions say that 
millers’ order books~do not yet echo any 
immediate improvement. It is accepted 
as a fact that stocks-of flour in the hands 


ago to scale down both on the purchase 
and use of them. 

The radically improved quality of bread 
showed conclusively that bakers were not 
using them to any great extent and the 
declining demand kept distributors from 
adding to their stocks. There are ample 
stocks of all kinds of substitutes on hand, 
but these are to be taken care of by the 
Food Administration. 

So far as the change actually affectin 
the flour situation is concerned, it coul 
not of itself cause more than a 20 per cent 
increase in the demand for flour, and so 
many other things have entered into bring- 
ing about the suddenly increased demand 
of last week that it is impossible for any 
one to tell just what proportion of it 
might be properly credited to the change 
in the rule regarding the use of substi- 
tutes. 


BOSTON 


The ruling will be a great help in clear- 
ing up the local situation. At the present 
time the market is loaded with flour and 
the various substitutes, for which there 
has been absolutely no demand, the re- 
sult being that the local market for these 
products has been practically at a stand- 
still. It is possibie now to increase the 
demand for flour 20 per cent, and there 
will be a more general use of it, now that 
one does not have to purchase substi- 
tutes, which in many cases were allowed 
to spoil through non-use. 

The abolition of the substitute rule has 
already had its effect upon the demand 
for flour, and while as yet there is -no 
great activity shown, the demand has al- 
ready improved and mill agents and job- 
bers look for a much better business just 


(Continued on page 665.) 
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TO KEEP UP FOOD CONTROL 


Washington Thinks Authority. Over Foods 
Must Be Continued—Mr. Hoover Outlines 
Need for Wheat Regulation 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Nov. 16.—In dis- 
cussing the world food situation with 
senators before his departure for Europe, 
Herbert C. Hoover pointed out the neces- 
sity for additional legislation to permit 
the Grain Corporation to execute the 1919 
wheat ee guaranty given by the Presi- 
dent. Under the existing law the Grain 
Corporation is empowered to use its ma- 
chinery only for the handling of the 1918 
crop, despite the fact that the President 
has continued in operation the 1918 guar- 
anty to cover next year’s crop. 

Mr. Hoover further pointed out that 
certain functions now discharged by the 
Food Administration must be continued 
by some governmental agency after the 
lapse of the Lever act, in order to prevent 
a complete drain of American food stocks 
by the inevitable heavy demands of 
Europe for food during the next 12 
months. On his return from Europe, it 
is expected, the Food Administrator will 
go before congressional committees with 
a suggested legislative programme. 

Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 


The foregoing Washington dispatch 
confirms current reports from various 
sources that plans already are being made 
for continued control of foods by some 
department of the government. It is 
accepted as certain that machinery will 
have to be maintained or created to carry 
out the wheat price guaranty, and that 
such government activity necessarily will 
continue until the summer of 1920. 

The opportunity this afforded to place 
some existing department or bureau in 
control of foods when the Food Admin- 
istration goes out of existence is an in- 
viting one to bureau chiefs, whose antipa- 
thy toward surrendering their war-time 
authority is not concealed. Indications 
are, however, that Congress will be slow 
to perpetuate any factor of government 
control not absolutely essential to the gen- 
eral reconstruction programme. 








RULES TO BE INTERPRETED 


As a result of a conference between 
R. W. Boyden, chief of the Enforcement 
Division of the Food Administration, and 
other officials of the department last 
week, an agreement was reached where- 
by the Enforcement Division will shortly 
announce interpretations of the numerous 
regulations over which there has been 
misunderstanding. 

A complaint has been made by millers, 
and was voiced at this conference, over the 
manner in which the auditors and officials 
of the division have interpreted the rules 
under which millers operated in the 
period from September, 1917, to June 30, 
1918. It was to secure an agreement on 
the disputed points that last week’s con- 
ference was held, and it is believed that 
as soon as the new interpretations are 
issued the situation will be clarified. 





MONTANA MILLERS INDORSE 


Favor Reconstruction Programme and Re- 
sumption of Flour Exports to Fill 
Europe’s Needs 


Hetena, Monrt., Nov. 16.—At a meeting 
of the Montana Millers’ Association in 
Helena today, which was attended by rep- 
resentatives of 12 of the largest mills in 
the state, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted thanking Mr. Edgar for the able 
and vigorous presentation of facts con- 
cerning the export situation as they ap- 
pear to him, contained in his open letter 
in the current number of The North- 
western Miller. The members earnestly 
hope that Mr. Hoover and his conferees 
will consider the respectful suggestions 
therein contained, in the helpful spitit in 
which they are offered. 

D. R. Fisuer, 
Secretary. 








A new flour mill is to be built in Vejle, 
Denmark, to replace the one recently 
burned. . It will have a capacity of 1,100 
bbls per day, and will cost $400,000. 





The Regina, Sask., city farm this year 
produced 5,100 bus wheat and 1,600 bus 
oats. - 
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FLOUR PRICES BEING ADVANCED 


It begins to look as if the millers are 
at last realizing the foolishness of selling 
flour at cost, and that if they do not se- 
cure a fair profit on the business done, 
they have no one to blame but themselves. 
Some have taken a fresh grip and, within 
the last few days, have arbitrarily ad- 
vanced their prices. One Minneapolis 
mill advanced its price 10c bbl yesterday, 
and again 20c today. Others have fol- 
lowed suit, and it is hoped that the full 
government basis will soon be in effect 


again. 


The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 33,085 bbls. The output (week 
ending Nov. 16) was 360,441 bbls, against 
530,205 in 1917, 421,770 in 1916 and 459,- 
405 in 1915. 

* * 

A decided improvement is noted in 
the domestic demand for flour. Buying 
is not yet brisk, but the undertone is 
much healthier and millers feel encour- 
aged over the outlook. Apparently, the 
movement to advance prices is influenc- 
ing buyers to take on fresh supplies, and 
many are hastening to get in their or- 
ders before the government price basis 
is reached. Millers feel that flour will 
soon again be selling at $10.01 bbl, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

No real heavy buying, however, is 
looked for until present stocks are ab- 
sorbed. According to very authentic re- 
ports, stocks are heavy in such centers 
as Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Bos- 
ton, and many of the other principal 
markets. It is claimed that storage houses 
are filled, and that cars are being carried 
on track, with demurrage accruing, be- 
cause of lack of warehouse room. Un- 
der the circumstances, big orders are out 
of the question but, as before stated, a 
good general inquiry has developed, and 
the period of dullness and low prices 
seems to have passed. 

Many northwestern mills participated 
in government contracts last week. Early 
in the week the government was repre- 
sented to have bought upwards of. 1,500,- 
000 bbls for export. Mills had in bids 
ranging from $10.17 to $10.30 bbl, in 
jutes, f.o.b. Baltimore. Apparently, the 
government accepted all of the offers. 
Later, it was announced that the govern- 
ment would place further orders aggre- 
gating 1,000,000 bbls, and it was intimat- 
ed that higher prices would be paid. Ac- 
cordingly, millers advanced their bids and 
it is understood that some of these have 
been accepted at as high as $10.75, jutes, 
Baltimore. 

Aside from rye flour, all substitutes are 
dull. Rye flour, however, has been ad- 
vanced about 20c bbl, and future ad- 
vances are due because of the strength 
in the rye grain. Demand is fair for both 
white and medium rye, but dark is still 
inclined to drag. 

Barley and corn flours are not wanted, 
although it is understood that the gov- 
ernment bought some good-sized lots of 
barley flour last week. However, the 
domestic trade seems to have had all it 
wants of barley and corn flour, and is con- 
tented to leave these commodities alone 
for the present. Millers grinding corn 
say there is absolutely no demand for the 
flour. Of course, this dullness is not 
surprising, with the abandonment of the 
substitute programme. 

Mills quote standard 100 r cent 
wheat flour at $10.25@10.30 bbl, in 98-Ib 
cotton sacks, f.0.b. Minneapolis. They 
have sold at these prices in the last few 


days, and some are now asking $10.40@ 
10.49 in a limited way, and expect to 
make sales, before the week is over, at 
the maximum. ; 

Barley flour, 55 per cent extraction, is 
quoted nominally at $3; white corn flour, 
$3.50@3.65; yellow corn flour, $2.85@ 
3.25; pure white rye, $4.50@4.65; medium 
rye, $3.95@4.35; dark rye, $3.10@3.25,— 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

i > 

Wheat feed stocks in the hands of 
eastern trade are exceptionally light. 
This of course is only natural, since pro- 
duction has not been up to normal and 
buying has been done Lagely in mixed 
cars. Buyers have had no opportunity 
to accumulate a surplus as in former 
years, and are going into the winter with- 


out their. ordinary requirements being — 


taken care of. 

Lacking wheat feeds, buyers are taking 
coarse grain and substitute feeds in a lim- 
ited way. The comparatively higher prices 
on these coarser feeds have kept the trade 
from stocking’ up on them, although it 
has bought them right along in order to 
piece out requirements. Feeders, how- 
ever, are averse to paying $15@20 over 
bran for feeds that do not fill the bill as 
well as does bran, and they keep hoping 
for some readjustment in values. 

Mills report continued sharp inquiry for 
wheat feeds and inability to supply the 
demand. Increased production is looked 
for from now on, but it will take some 
time to catch up with back orders. No 
offerings in straight cars, and none looked 
for, for a while yet. Substitute feeds 
are moving a but there is no sur- 
plus of these, and prices are firm. 

Mills quote bran at $27.73@27.81 ton; 
standard middlings, $29.48@29.64; flour 
middlings, $29.17@29.54; red dog, $29.14 
@29.32; rye middlings, $50@50.50; corn 
feed meal, ‘$55; barley screenings, $41@ 
43; ground whole barley, $47@47.50,—in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 22 were in operation Nov, 19: 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill, 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, South A, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D and F 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 50 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 45,075 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Nov. 16 they made 163,745 
bbls of flour, against 263,350. 

Fifty-eight “outside” mills last week 
shipped 10,190 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 3,520 in 1917. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Nov. 16, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis and 13 interior mills in bar- 


rels: 

Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. 7,560 10,965 4,200 365 1,580 
Interior .... 7,525 5,680 425 ee ood 


Totals ...15,085 16,645 4,625 365 1,580 

During the week ending Nov. 9, 3 Min- 
neapolis and 13 interior mills made the 
following amounts: 


Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. 9,430 16,415 2,565 800 
Interior .... 7,920 3,530 3,660 .... 


Totals ...17,350 19,945 6,226 800 


INTERIOR STORAGE HOUSES FILLED 


Wheat and coarse grain stocks in in- 
terior elevators in the Northwest are ad- 
mittedly very heavy. Line elevator com- 
panies report houses filled at almost 




















every station, but are unable to ship to 
terminals because they cannot get the nec- 
essary permits. Cars, however, are plen- 
tiful enough. In consequence, with stor- 
age filled, farmers’ deliveries are not as 
heavy as they would be if the movement 
was not interrupted. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 16, 


receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis... 2,043 2,773 3,257 4,322 2,774 








Duluth........ 2,724 *1,148 991 6,954 3,422 
Totals...... 4,767 3,921 4,248 10,276 6,196 
Duluth, b’d’d.. .... cose 119 181 30 
Totals...... 4,767 3,921 4,367 10,457 6,226 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Nov. 16, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis .. 43,523 33,625 39,899 658,751 








Duluth ....... 51,766 *11,127 11,751 57,056 
Totals ...... 95,289 44,752 61,650 115,807 
Duluth, bD’A’G.. cocee veces 1,264 2,514 
Totals ...... 95,289 44,752 62,914 118,321 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Noy. 16, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 22,761 601 9,469 3,831 15,915 
Duluth.... 20,288 *1,906 9,408 12,021 11,558 











Totals... 43,04 2,507 18,877 15,852 27,473 
Duluth, b’d’d ....  .... 587 162 106 


Totals... 43,049 2,507 19,464 16,014 27,579 
*Includes Canadian, 











CANCELLATIONS ON SUBSTITUTES 


Following the announcement last week 
that the Food Administration would no 
longer require consumers to use wheat 
flour substitutes, millers have been 
swamped with requests from buyers to 
cancel orders placed. It has created an 
unpleasant situation for the millers, but 
they -cannot see how they can possibly 
comply with these requests. It would 
mean a very serious loss to them, since 
they have the raw materials purchased, 
and in many instances the products made. 
In consequence, they are refusing to can- 
cel, and will attempt to force delivery on 
those who repudiate their orders. 

The Grain Corporation has been vested 
with the necessary authority to take sub- 
stitutes off of the hands of buyers, and 
the millers feel that the buyers should 
take deliveries and deal direct with the 
administration themselves. This seems to 
be the only logical way to handle the mat- 
ter. 

COARSE GRAINS ACTIVE AND STRONG 

Corn prices at Minneapolis broke 3c bu 
after the signing of the armistice by Ger- 
many, but reacted and advanced 5@8c, 
closing strong for the week at top points. 
Oats are holding remarkably firm, and 
are 5@6c higher for the week. Feed- 
ers, elevators and shippers are all in the 
market, and daily receipts are promptly 
cared for. Millers and shippers have been 
buyers of rye throughout the week, tak- 
ing everything offered. Sellers have ad- 
vanced the — 5c on the activity. Even 
barley is showing signs of picking up 
after a long period of quietness. Feed 
demand is strong, and all grades are 4@ 
5c¢ bu higher than a week ago. 

The undertone of the coarse grain 
market is healthy. Buying is fairly heavy 
and the trade looks for it to continue. 
Some expect a big export demand for all 
coarse grains. 

Daily closing prices at Minneapolis ap- 
pear in the market section of this issue. 


LINSEED MEAL SALES HEAVY 
Minneapolis linseed crushers report an 
exceptionally brisk demand for oil meal. 
They say they could readily sell man 
times their present output at the full 
maximum price of $56 ton, in sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b, Minneapolis. The buying at 
present is reported to be the best in 
many years. It comes from almost every 
section of the country, inquiries being re- 
ceived daily from such unusual points as 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, ete. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
Corn flour is so dull that millers say 
they can hardly give it away. 


Mill oats are in good demand at 55@ 
60c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
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Northern roads have placed a partial 
embargo against shipments of grain to 
Duluth and Superior. 


T. G. Lundgren is again working for 
the Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, in 
the city sales department. 


The season for buckwheat flour is open, 
and millers report a demand for it 
at $7.25 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Isaac E. Woodard, vice-president of 
the Acme-Evans Co., millers, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., is visiting in Minneapolis to- 
day. 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., attended a Food 
Administration conference in Washington 
last week. 


The mill at Northwood, N. D., is idle. 
The Harvey (N. D.) Milling Co. has been 
operating it for a year or more unde: 
lease. 


It is now necessary to obtain permits 
to bring flaxseed into Minneapolis. This 
places flaxseed on the same basis as other 
grains. 


George M. Palmer, of the Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., is director 
in his district for the United War Fund 
now under way. 


Screenings are a little more active. 
Seed screenings bring about $20 ton, 
good feed screenings $22@23, and heavy 
screenings up to as high as $40. 


It is understood that the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Malting Co. has sold its plant to 
the Fleischmann Co. The latter will re- 
model it for yeast manufacturing pur- 
poses. 


William H. Bartlett, of Vermajo Park, 
N. M., a member of the Chicago firm of 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., has purchased a 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Nothing has been done as yet in regard 
to rebuilding the Pelican River mill, at 
Elizabeth, Minn., which burned a couple 
of months ago. It looks now as though 
the company would not rebuild. 


Roy S. Rayn, of Omaha, who has been 
out of the flour game for a year, is now 
representing the Wells-Abbott-Nieman 
Co., of Schuyler, Neb. He was with the 
same company in 1913 and 1914, 


Bag prices are unchanged, but halves, 
cotton, are more plentiful. Bag com- 
panies are again able to supply millers’ 
requirements. For a few weeks, 98-lb 
cottons were almost unobtainable. 


Numerous millers are wondering what 
they will do with sacks branded “Victory 
Flour.” Some are just getting deliver- 
ies on these, bought when they anticipated 
that the government would continue Vic- 
tory flour on the essential list. 


Now that wheat flour substitutes are 
no longer an essential, mills are discontin- 
uing their manufacture. One big Min- 
neapolis mill that has been grinding bar- 
ley has stopped doing so, and has with- 
drawn its quotations on barley flour. 


The Hormel Milling Co., of Austin, 
Minn., has engaged John Homire, of Har- 
risburg, Pa., as a general sales representa- 
tive. He will call on the jobbing and bro- 
kerage trade throughout the East, South- 
east and South, and assist in introducing 
his company’s products. 


For the week ending today, the posted 
receipts of wheat at Minneapolis were 
1,627 cars, against 2,087 last year. Mill- 
ing demand for wheat throughout the 
week was sharp. At times there was hari|- 
ly enough received to go around. Pro- 
portionately more dark wheat is selling 
at a premium of %4@lec bu than for- 
merly, 


Minneapolis millers are taking a promi- 
nent part in the so-called “War Ches! 
drive in Hennepin County. The city ad 
county are slated to raise $4,000,000 for 
the various war relief societies. Franklin 
M. Crosby is chairman of the vocation! 
committee. John Crosby and John 5. 
Pillsbury also hold important executive 
positions in connection with this move- 
ment. 





During October, 29,148,980 bus wheat 
and 1,072,330 bbls flour passed through 
the Sault Ste. Marie canals, compared 
with 34,714,844 bus and 1,204,940 bbls in 
the same month of 1917. 
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For the first time in many weeks, flour 
trade conditions show a substantial im- 
provement. Business of every nature was 
practically suspended, Monday, on re- 
ceipt of news that the armistice had been 
signed, and on Tuesday, millers discovered 
that the Grain Corporation was very much 
in earnest in its desire to book as much 
flour as possible, practically every offer 
being accepted, regardless of the price 
made. 

News of the abandonment of the sub- 
stitute regulations and the Victory flour 
programme has stimulated the domestic 
inquiry for regulation flour, a number of 
mills noting an improved demand even 
before such announcement was made, in- 
dicating that news of the cessation of 
hostilities, alone, was a decided trade stim- 
ulant, even though its immediate effect 
upon the price situation had not been 
determined. 

Reports indicate that southwestern mills 
may have booked 250,000 bbls for govern- 
ment account last Tuesday, although the 
lack of acceptances on previous bids had 
caused many concerns to ignore the op- 
portunity that developed to effect sales, 
while others had submitted bids in a 
rather perfunctory manner, in some in- 
stances naming lower figures than would 
have been made, had acceptance been ex- 
pected. 

Sales are reported on quotations rang- 
ing $10@10.80 bbl, in jutes, basis Balti- 
more, the latter figure being about 18c 
under the maximum basis. Millers are 
accepting the request of the Grain Cor- 
poration for further offers, to be submit- 
ted today, more seriously, and it is un- 
derstood that a large amount of flour is 
being offered on a somewhat higher price 
basis than on Tuesday. 

Quotations to established merchant 
trade show no important advance, as many 
mills were obtaining figures not far below 
the permitted maximum of $10.37 bbl, in 
cotton sacks. Brokers have picked up a 
fair amount of flour in round lots during 
the week at $9.10@9.25 bbl, bulk, Mis- 
souri River, but country mills are raising 
their price ideas pretty generally to $9.30 
@9.40, 

The larger bakeries are said not to be 
an important factor in the buying, those 
located here stating they have good sup- 
plies of flour on hand. Both millers and 
bakers are interested in learning just what 
price basis will govern in the purchase of 
stocks of mixed flour and substitutes. 

It is believed that bakery stocks of 
substitutes in the territory are not bur- 
densome in volume, but already mills have 
received notice from buyers not to ship 
substitutes that were booked, but not for- 
warded, and more or less confusion ma 
possibly result in the adjustment of suc 
matters, though, in view of the Food Ad- 
ministration plan to take over stocks, 
when assembled in carload lots, the price 
to be paid will be the measure of the ac- 
tual loss to be stood by any one concerned. 

Naturally, the demand for corn flour 
ceased with the announcement that the 
substitute requirement had been with- 
drawn. Corn millers, however, seem 
agreed that’ their normal trade in corn 
goods will be benefited by the change. 
Cream meal, either white or yellow, is 
quoted at around $3.50 per 100-lb sack, 
but the domestic demand is limited, and 
no buying for export was reported, with 
the exception of a round lot of yellow 
grits at a price which figured close to $8 
bbl, in sacks, New York. 

Se .-9 


_.The only change to be noted in the feed 
situation is that the inquiry for other than 


wheat bran and shorts has perceptibly 
decreased. The demand for wheat feeds 
continues greatly in excess of production, 
however, despite the relief afforded by 
the wheat pasturage and advent of new 
corn. Prices remain unchanged at the 
maximum permitted figures, $26.33 ton 
for bran, $27.58 for mixed feed or mill- 
run, and $28.33 for shorts, all packed in 
48-in burlaps. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
BRIS “WSO occ cccccccccves 57,800 71 
DeMet WOOK .ccccccscccccces 60,800 74 
ZOOP OOS. «2 vcrcccccecvesscs 81,100 98 
Two years AGO ....-.ceceeee 68,600 96 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 

a weekly capacity of 25,200 bbls, was 

18,401, representing 73 per cent of activ- 

ity, as compared with 20,075 bbls and 79 
per cent of activity last week. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 75 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 398,270 312,231 53 
Last week ....... 391,470 242,007 61 
Year ago ........ 301,920 276,616 91 
Two years ago... 282,120 269,116 95 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 13,841 bbls this week, 15,267 last 
week, 7,854 a year ago, and 17,477 two 
years ago. 

Of mills reporting, 7 reported domestic 
business good, 31 fair, and 35 slow. 


THE WHEAT MOVEMENT AND MARKET 


Materially decreased arrivals of wheat 
at Kansas City this week failed to bring 
relief from the stagnated condition of the 
market until today, when for the first 
time in many weeks improvement was 
noted both in the demand and in prices. 
Tuesday’s accumulation of 231 cars pro- 
vided a burdensome supply, with millers 
and elevator men largely out of the mar- 
ket, and the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation buyer experienced difficulty 
in furnishing switching directions on the 
cars turned to him for disposition. 

Receipts dropped to 15 cars yesterday, 
however, and with the earlier accumula- 
tion largely out of the way, and the mar- 
ket somewhat stimulated by reports of lib- 
eral flour sales, today’s receipts met with 
a demand that, in a few instances, result- 
ed in a premium of 4 @lIc being paid for 
desirable samples. 

Elevator stocks as yet fail to reflect 
the smaller arrivals of wheat, now total- 
ing 15,515,065 bus, an increase of 163,542 
for the week. 

Advices from interior southwestern 
points indicate that mills are still buying 
track wheat at 1@2c under the guar- 
anteed price basis, and heavy arrivals at 
terminal markets are expected whenever 
the restrictions on the movement are re- 
moved. 

GOOD REPORTS ON GROWING WHEAT 


An indication of the continued satisfac- 
tory condition of the fall-sown wheat is 
the fact that this week’s-shipments of 
cattle from the Kansas City stockyards 
to interior Kansas and Oklahoma points 
were the largest during the fall. These 
are mostly heavy steers which will be fat- 
tened on wheat pasturage and cottonseed 
meal, although part of the shipments are 
of lighter weight and will be grazed on 
the wheat, without the supplementary 
ration. 

A feature of this week’s cattle orders 
was that an increasing number came from 
Nebraska stockmen,*who report a highly 
favorable development of the wheat in 


that state, ample pasturage now being 
afforded. 

Further rainfall occurred this week 
over much of the Southwest, the precipi- 
tation being heavy in some parts of Texas 
and in eastern Nebraska. The weather 
has been mild, but temperature close to 
freezing is forecast for tonight. 

Reports from Junction City, Kansas, 
and one or two points in the southern 
part of that state, advise that grubworms 
are damaging the wheatfields to some ex- 
tent, but otherwise conditions appear to 
be all that could be desired. 


THE NEW CORN CROP 

The first arrivals of new-crop corn 
show excellent quality, and command a 
premium of 5@10c bu over old-crop of- 
ferings of similar grade. A representa- 
tive of one of the large grain firms here 
returned this week from a two months’ 
investigation of the crop in Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, South Dakota and southern 
Minnesota, covering much of this terri- 
tory by automobile. 

He states that south of a line through 
Omaha, Des Moines and eastward, the 
yield is unimportant, due to the drouth 
last summer. North of this line he found 
excellent corn through Iowa, Nebraska, 
southeastern South Dakota and southern 
Minnesota. In no county was the aver- 
age yield thought to be less than 35 bus 
per acre, while 50 bus is expected over 
much of the territory. 

Farmers, he learned, were askin 
around $1.25 for their corn and state 
that, unless they could get at least $1.10 
bu, they found it more profitable to feed 
hogs. 

Lange quantities of corn from these 
states will be marketed through Kansas 
City, for shipment to interior southwest- 
ern points where this year’s crop was 
practically a failure. 


OLD MILLER KILLED 


J. F. Dauber, an old miller resident in 
the Southwest for many years and va- 
riously employed, was instantly killed in 
a collision between two motor-cars ih 
Kansas City early last week. Mr. Dauber 
was formerly an operative miller and was 
for a considerable time employed by mills 
at Winfield, Kansas, and Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Later he became manager of a 
mill at Newton, Kansas, at which place he 
has since made his home. Recently he 
has been employed as salesman by a mill- 
ing machinery manufacturer. 


NOTES 


J. F. Forster, secretary of the Clover 
Leaf Milling Co., Wellington, Mo., was 
among the out-of-town millers here this 
week. 

H. Dittmer, of the Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., stopped in 
Kansas City yesterday on his return from 
Washington, D. C. 

Frank H. Briggs, in charge of the Kan- 
sas City office of the Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co., Philadelphia, has returned from 
Chicago, where he spent seven weeks in 
the interests of the company’s branch in 
that city. 

John B. Nicholson, manager of the Kaw 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, in town to- 
day, stated that, despite the quiet de- 
mand for flour, his mill had enjoyed a 
satisfactory business and has been en- 
abled to maintain steady operation since 
harvest. 

The first car of new-crop milo maize 
was received here by a local grain firm 
from Plainview, Texas. It was of good 
quality and graded No. 1. Reports indi- 
cate that the yield of the principal grain 
sorghums, Kafir, milo and feterita, will 
be fares in some parts of the Southwest, 
the absence of early frosts enabling the 
grain to mature satisfactorily. —— 
of old-crop Kafir and milo are very light, 
nominal prices ranging $2.85@3.05 per 
100 Ibs. 


SALINA 


Local mills report increased inquiries 
for flour the day following the signin 
of the armistice. Quotations remaine 
practically unchanged, but advanced 
slightly later in the week on receipt of 
advice that the Food Administration had 
removed the regulation governing the sale 
of substitutes. 

Millfeeds are practically unobtainable, 
all mills being behind in their bookings 
to their mixed-car trade. 

The condition of the growing wheat in 
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this vicinity is all that could be desired, 
conditions having been ideal for the 
healthy development of the plants since 
seeding operations began. The fields now 
afford abundant pasturage for the farm- 
ers’ stock, thus relieving the situation, in 
some degree, that has been created by 
the scarcity of millfeed. 

Local inspections of wheat during Oc- 
tober were made on 490 cars, compared 
with 800 during September. Mills are 
paying 1@2c under the guaranteed price. 


INCREASE IN LOCAL MILLING CAPACITY 


The last carload of machinery to be 
installed in the new 1,200-bbl mill under 
construction for the Robinson Milling 
Co. is now in transit, and the plant is ex- 
pected to be ready for operation between 
Dec. 15 and the close of the year. The 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. an- 
nounces that a 1,000-bbl unit of its new 
plant will be completed by February, in- 
creasing present capacity to 2,300 bbls 
daily. with these two mills in operation, 
Salina’s milling ——~. will be 7,700 
bbls daily, giving this city first rank in 
the state, outside of Kansas City. 





Independent Contractor 

Was a mill’s local warehouseman at a 
distributing point an “employee,” in the 
ordinary sense of that term, or was he 
an “independent contractor”? On this 
question the Indiana appellate court 
lately determined the liability of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. for injury to one 
Cook, who was kicked by a delivery horse 
used in delivering flour in Indianapolis. 

The company had engaged the services 
of J. C. Smith, who undertook to make 
deliveries for the mill, which furnished 
the wagons; he furnishing all other neces- 
sary equipment and drivers. The contract 
made Smith the mill’s agent for the pur- 
pose of making collections, as well as for 
delivering flour to customers. His com- 
pensation was paid on a weekly salary 
basis. 

At the time of the accident, one of the 
horses owned by Smith, but used in the 
mill’s service, was standing near a street 
crossing in Indianapolis, lunching at a 
trough. As Cook passed, the horse kicked 
him and litigation followed. 

The appellate court has affirmed a 
judgment of the circuit court for Indian- 
apolis fixing liability upon the milling 
company. It is found that Smith was not 
an “independent contractor,” but an 
“employee,” within the following stated 
rule laid down by the higher court: 

“The general proposition is well estab- 
lished that one who lets to another a con- 
tract for certain work to be done, and 
retains no control over the details, means, 
or plans by which such contract is to be 
executed, and looks only to the ultimate 
results to be thereby obtained, according 
to the standard agreed upon, is not re- 
sponsible for the negligence of such con- 
tractor or of those who perform the work 
provided for in such contract.” 

The opinion on appeal sustains the 
jury’s finding that the mill retained con- 
trol over Smith in details pertaining to 
deliveries, thereby constituting him a 
mere employee, in the strict legal sense. 
And, it also being found that he was 
previously advised as to the vicious pro- 
pensities of the horse, and negligently 
having permitted the animal to occupy 
a place in the street where he should have 
foreseen that some such accident might 
have occurred as did occur, it is adjudged 
that the mill must respond in damages 
for its employee’s carelessness. 

The general rule that there is no lia- 
bility for negligence of an independent 
contractor would apply to a case where 
a milling et awards a contract for 
the erection of a building or the installa- 
tion of machinery, paying an agreed price 
for completion of the work according to 
certain specifications, but ——. it to 
the contractor to employ and pay his own 
workmen, and to direct the details of the 
work. 

In such case, should one of the work- 
men carelessly drop a brick upon a pedes- 
trian passing below, the responsibility to 
the injured man would rest against the 
contractor, and not the milling company. 
Hence, from the standpoint of a pedes- 
trian, it is much to be preferred that a 
brick be dropped by an employee of a 
solvent milling company rather than by 
an employee of a financially irresponsible 
independent contractor. 


A. L, H. Sraeer. 
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The output of wheat flour by the Chi- 
cago mills for the week ending Saturday, 
Nov. 16, was estimated at 22,750 bbls, or 
85 per cent of capacity, compared with 
21,000, or 74 per cent, last week, 23,250, or 
89 per cent, in 1917, and 25,750, or 95 per 
cent, in 1916. 

There has been a better undertone in 
the flour market in Chicago than for some 
time, but the buying has not been very 
active. The increased volume of flour con- 
tracted for by the Grain Corporation was 
pleasing to the trade, not alone from the 
standpoint of a larger production of 
flour, but the possibilities of an increase 
in the supply of feed. This last product 
is wanted very badly. Chicago mills 
shared to a small extent in the contracts 
awarded by the Grain Corporation for 
flour, but are hopeful of soon obtaining a 
larger volume of business, principally of 
flour made from hard and spring wheat. 

Some mills in the Northwest and the 
Southwest have marked up their prices 
20@30c bbl over 10 days ago. There is 
not as much interest by the mills in the 
Southwest in seeking trade in this vicinity 
as by those in the Northwest. Appar- 
ently many of the mills in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Nebraska are finding better in- 
quiry for their mill products in eastern 
markets, and possibly through the Grain 
Corporation. There is not much dif- 
ference between the quotations named 
by mills in the two territories. 

Very little can be said concerning the 
millfeed situation. The inquiry for both 
bran and middlings continues much in ex- 
cess of the production. Outdoor feeding 
has been such as to relieve the situation 
somewhat, yet feed dealers throughout 
the East are anxious to make contracts 
wherever they can obtain mill offal. 


WORLD’S WHEAT STOCKS 


World’s wheat stocks, Nov. 1, as com- 
piled by the Daily Trade Bulletin, were 
490,099,000 bus, the largest on record. 
Last year there were 264,823,000. An in- 
crease of 106,410,000 bus was made in Oc- 
tober, the largest gain in any month, and 
was mainly in Australia and Canada. In 
September the increase was 54,325,000 
bus, and in October, last year, 28,949,000. 

In the United States supplies are 172,- 
235,000 bus, an increase of 24,103,000, 
compared with 34,914,000 last year. Can- 
ada has 47,114,000 bus, an increase of 
34,047,000 last month, against 23,619,000 
last year, when supplies were 41,764,000 
bus. 


Australia increased 45,000,000 bus last 
month, and has 179,000,000, or 69,000,000 
more than last year. A cable from Broom- 
hall, received Nov. 14, said wheat stocks 
in Australia were 196,000,000 bus, and 
that 28,000,000 had been shipped since 
Dec. 1, 1917, not including considerable 
quantities of flour sent to eastern Asia. 
There is a surplus of three crops there. 


NOTES 

Corn futures closed at the highest of 
the week, instead of declining, as the 
trade generally expected. 

The leading oatmeal interests were 
large buyers of oats in Illinois and Iowa 
this week, and sold out their November. 

P. J. Valkeapaa, special representative 
of the Finnish government food admin- 
istration, New York City, stopped in Chi- 
cago, Tuesday, on his way to Minneapolis. 

New and old corn are selling at prac- 
tically the same price. The quality of the 
new is very high, but the greater moisture 
content offsets the difference, as the old 
crop is fairly dry. 


Cereal interests received large orders 
for corn products this week. ey were 
not as heavy as some of their previous 
orders, but under normal conditions would 
be considered very large. 


The car situation on western railroads 
has materially improved in the last two 
weeks, owing to a falling off in general 
business. There is the best supply known 
at this time in recent years. 


Soft winter wheat is being moved out 
freely, the cancellation of receipts in 
public elevators this week being 607,000 
bus No. 1 and 188,000 bus No. 2. Lake 
shipments for the week were 990,000 bus. 


Bankers are looking for a continued 
active demand for money as the result of 
peace. Industries that have been cur- 
tailed by lack of raw material and help 
are starting up as more help is becoming 
available. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, and also a member 
of the advisory committee of the Food 
Administration, returned home Thursday 
from a conference of the committee 
in Washington. 

The Livingston Baking Co., one of the 
leading baking concerns of Chicago, espe- 
cially as regards rye bread, has purchased 
the Berhalter Health Food Co.’s plant 
on Diversey Parkway, which organization 
went bankrupt several weeks ago. 


’ Grain men complain about the slowness 
of the permit system, and the Grain Re- 
ceivers’ Association is planning to request 
the Railroad Administration to make per- 
mits apply to any kind of grain that is 
most available when cars are in hand. 


It is understood that the corn mill at 
Peoria, operated under a lease by the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., of Minneapolis, 
will be dismantled and cease operations 
within a short time. Its corn and cereal 
mill at Clearing, Ill., a suburb of Chicago, 
is being operated steadily. 

A special meeting of members of the 
Flour Men’s Club of Chicago was held 
Wednesday evening at the Iroquois Club 
for the purpose of discussing trade condi- 
tions and to appoint committees to con- 
sider the matter of delivery of flour to 
Chicago bakers. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by John W. Eckhart, prettiest. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, of. which 
Douglas W. Lackey, Chicago, is secre- 
tary, will meet at the Congress Hotel, 
this city, Nov. 29-30. This will not be 
an open annual meeting, but more of an 
executive session. No general programme 
has been arranged, with the exception of 
the election of officers. 


The Wheat Export Co. bought on 
an average, 750,000 bus oats every day 
this week. There were rumors of the 
forage division of the government turning 
over 6,000,000 bus oats to the Wheat Ex- 
port Co. This, however, was denied by 
George S. Bridge, head of the forage di- 
vision. The ——— has stopped buy- 
ing oats and hay for the time being. 

Permits for the shipment of grains to 
Chicago are being issued here on an av- 
erage of 1,000 cars a day. This week 
only 22 permits were re-issued as a result 
of failure of the railroads to furnish cars 
before the time of the permits expired. 
Railroad Administration ple say the 
permit system is continued to prevent an 
overcrowding of elevators at terminal 
markets. 

Removal of the order requiring the use 
of 20 per cent substitute of wheat has 
demoralized the trade in corn flour. Some 
of the bakers, however, say that they will 
continue to use liberal quantities as the 
difference in price is a factor. Stocks of 
substitutes generally in the hands of larg- 
est consumers are said to be liberal. Corn 
mills are curtailing production, and one 


of the largest in central Illinois contem- 
plates shutting down in the near future. 

Most of the wheat arriving here is inter- 
mountain grain, and comes largely to the 
government. Shipments of wheat east- 
ward by lake are increasing. The prin- 
cipal grades are being moved out, and 
the later shipments are expected to be 
of various grades. While there are over 
60 different grades in store here, all 
owned by the Food Administration, it is 
handled in a way that does not interfere 
with the workings of the elevators or 
create a loss of storage room. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Nov. 16.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
5,000 this week, representing 28 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out nothing; a 
year ago, mills with a capacity of 16,000 
bbls turned out 6,000, or 38 per cent. The 
rye flour production for the week was 
4,300 bbls, compared with 4,800 last week 
and 3,300 a year ago. The corn flour pro- 
duction was 6,000 bbls, against 6,000 last 
week, 

Millers report flour business very dull. 
Buyers were not interested in quotations, 
having good stocks on hand. Stocks held 
by dealers in the East are large, and some 
millers have received cancellations on 
shipping directions on account of buyers 
claiming that they have stocks to last 
for 90 days. Owing to the epidemic of 
influenza, many bakeries were obliged to 
close and mills cite instances of flour be- 
ing on track with demurrage accruing 
on account of the inability of buyer to 
unload. Prices were steady at $10.63@ 
10.75, in cotton. 

There was a falling off in the demand 
for rye flour, but mills have good orders 
booked and are making shipments as 
fast as the flour is manufactured. There 
was a scarcity of arrivals of milling rye 
this week, but millers have made liberal 
purchases to arrive and expect to operate 
to capacity when the grain arrives. Prices 
were a shade easier at $4.40@4.60 for 
pure white, $4.10 for straight and $8.65 
for dark, in 100-lb cottons. 

The demand for corn flour showed con- 
siderable falling off, due to the abolition 
of substitutes. Millers, however, look 
for trade to show improvement very 
shortly, but at present buyers are holding 
off, awaiting developments. Prices were 
easier at $3.85 per 100 lbs, in cotton. The 
demand for corn meal was slow, and mills 
are operating lightly. 

Southwestern patents were slow. Job- 
bers report only a limited demand from 
bakers, as supplies held by them are suf- 
ficient for the present. Prices were 
quoted at $10.25@10.50, cotton. 

There was practically no demand for 
barley flour. The trade is generally hold- 
ing at $3.50 per 100 lbs, in cotton. 

Mills are not grinding oat flour. The 
demand has dropped off, though there 
was some inquiry for small lots. Prices 
were quoted at $12.10, cotton. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was strong, with 
brisk demand for wheat feeds and of- 
ferings light. Mills shipped out in mixed 
cars with flour, but very few straight car- 
loads were sold, The demand for rye 
feed has fallen off, and shippers are anx- 
ious to sell what they have on hand. Mills 
are holding prices fairly strong, while 
shippers are willing to discount the mar- 
ket in order to move what they have. 

There was a good demand for oil meal, 
but offerings were light. Crushers have 
nothing to sell, and do not expect to 
have anything to offer for the next 30 


ays. 

Eastern business was light. All wanted 
wheat feed, but shippers have nothing 
to offer, while other grades were slow. 
The state trade was good in mixed cars. 
Shippers have been doing a good business 
with country dealers, and all des were 
salable. Barley is being used to a large 
extent for feed. 

NOTES . 

John Fraser, of the Fraser Co., Milwau- 
kee, is confined to his home with a severe 
attack of tonsillitis. 

Lee M. Powell, sales-manager of Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., is in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on business. 

J. E. Sullivan, assistant sales-manager 
of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., has re- 
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covered from an operation for appendi- 
citis, and is now attending to his duties 
at the office. 

The W. W. Brown took 290,000 bus of 
oats from elevator E for eastern ship- 
ment this week. The S. N. Clement took 
430,000 bus oats, and the W. D. Crawford 
took 350,000 bus wheat. 

The Kroehnke Bros. Milling Co., Graf- 
ton, is contemplating improvements in 
its hydroelectric generating and flour 
and feed milling plant, embracing the re- 
construction of its power dam. 

T. P. Mann, president of the Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Bag Co., has been elected 
vice-president of the Luther Grinding 
Mfg. Co., a large manufacturer of grind- 
ing machines and tools at Milwaukee. 

H. N. Witson. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dutvurn, Minn., Nov. 18.—Mill re- 
ports of the flour situation last week in- 
dicate little change from previous condi- 
tions. One mill booked very lightly; the 
other advised finding an improvement in 
interest and a somewhat better market 
tone, but without much appreciable bet- 
terment in volume of sales. The general 


_ expectation is for improvement and, with 


the abandonment of the use of substitutes, 
generally better buying of flour. 

The durum flour trade bought lightly, 
showing no more interest in the market 
than for several weeks. Market condi- 
tions will soon undergo a readjustment 
with the withdrawal of substitute regula- 
tions, and the durum flour trade should 
profit by it. 

The rye flour market has not changed 
to any marked degree, users taking flour 
as they need it, but not accumulating 
supplies, evidently not having confidence 
in the maintenance of price levels. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
17,310 bbls of flour, or 48 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 22,830, or 64 per cent, the 
previous week, and 41,375, or 15 per cent 
over rated capacity, a year ago. 

Local mills are virtually out of the 
millfeed market. They are making no 
effort to go beyond caring for some of 
their regular customers in mixed cars 
with flour. 

NOTES 

Local mills wired bids to the govern- 
ment Saturday on contracts to be allotted 
today, and further bids have been asked 
on contracts for Tuesday. 

All of the big boats now loading and 
going out with grain for winter storage 
are being diverted to Georgian Bay ports, 
in order to avoid further congestion at 
Buffalo. : 

Cash market in both rye and barley 
maintained its. former price basis under 
good demand. Oats firmed up in sym- 
pathy with strength shown by outside 
markets. 

The steamer D. G. Kerr has broken the 
wheat-carrying record out of this port, 
having taken on a cargo of 478,000 bus 
on Sunday. The record previous to this 
has been held by the W. P. Snyder, Jr., 
464,000 bus. The barley record is 490,000 
bus, and oats 606,000 bus. 

An embargo against shipments of flour 
and feed from the Twin Cities to Duluth 
to go out by lake has been ordered, ow- 
ing to large accumulations here. More 
than 60,000 tons have been received, and 
the volume must be checked until ship- 
ments down the lakes can be increased. 


Heavy shipments of grain were made 
Sunday. Practically every elevator had 
one or more boats loading, and the total 
for the day aggregated 2,750,000 bus 
wheat, and 226,000 bus rye. Today |, 
500,000 bus wheat are going aboard boats. 
A half dozen of the boats were of the 
largest type, taking on from 400,000 to 
478,000 bus. Charters sufficient to clean 
out the present stocks are said to have 
been made. 

Considerable interest developed in rye 
futures late last week. The activity re- 
sulted in the passing of a fair business 
at reduced prices. Large houses spe- 
cializing in this grain offered spirited 
selling competition, bringing in small op- 
erators who took notice of events to 
cover or offer, according to how they 
were situated. The same old standstill 
conditions ruled as regards barley fu 


ture market. 
F. G. Carson. 
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CONDITIONS AFTER THE WAR 


With the end of the war, evidenced 
by the signing of the armistice Nov. 11, 
millers and flour dealers are asking what 
effect peace will have on business. For 
some time past there has been an acute 
situation of distress in the milling and 
flour and feed distributing trades, mill- 
ers finding no adequate market for their 
flour, dealers being loaded up with flour, 
some of which was taken on at higher 
prices, and the feed trade in a deplorable 
condition of insufficient stocks. Cutting 
of prices by both millers and dealers has 
served no purpose beyond a 
still further a situation already ba 
enough. 

The abandonment of the substitute and 

mixed-flour programme, announced Nov. 
14, was hailed with joy by millers. This 
programme has unquestionably worked a 
hardship on the trade and particularly 
with soft wheat millers. The effect of the 
abandonment has been immediately no- 
ticed in an increased inquiry for flour. 
Anticipating some change, many buyers 
have been deferring their commitments, 
as decision was expected shortly. As the 
curtailed production, due to the use of 
substitutes, was estimated at nearly 
twenty-five per cent, the relief ultimately 
afforded should be very considerable. The 
effect would. probably be even more no- 
ticeable but for the fact that there are 
large flour stocks on hand in many mar- 
kets. - 
Ilowever, it is quite likely that the re- 
lief afforded by doing away with substi- 
tutes will not equal that of increased buy- 
ing for export. The end of the war 
should release considerable tonnage for 
exporting food products; the Shipping 
Board officers have estimated this at one 
million five hundred thousand tons. Flour, 
ready for immediate consumption, rather 
than wheat, will be needed in the re- 
victualing of Europe which must now 
take place. Supplies of flour must be ob- 
tained from the nearest available market, 
as the urgency for them will not bear 
delay. Apparently, there is need of the 
entire milling capacity of this country to 
take care of this demand. 

Already there is a tardy recognition by 
the Grain Corporation of the need of 
larger flour purchases. This is designated 
as tardy, because the end of the war has 
been in sight to those best posted ever 
since last summer, The amount of flour 
hought Nov. 12 was reported as one mil- 
lion six hundred thousand barrels, and 
there is to be supplemental buying to- 
day; prices paid were reported as high 
as ten dollars and eighty cents, jute, Bal- 
timore. Bids from Toledo of ten dollars 
and fifteen cents to ten dollars and thirty- 
five cents were accepted. 

There is a very marked improvement in 
the feeling of millers over the outlook as 
a result of the end of the war, and be- 
cause of changes which are likely to come 
to pass. If the Grain Corporation can 
be induced to pay a fair price for export 
flour, the milling business should work to 
a much healthier basis right away. This 
relief comes none too soon. 

The end of the war probably saves the 
administration of the Grain Covpenntion 
from a debacle due to the breaking down 
of the workableness of some of its regu- 
lations. It has been said that the flour 
department of the Grain Corporation was 
“inclined to deplore the extremely low 
levels at which these purchases are being 
made.” In other words, there was evi- 
dence of a moral perception leading to 
recognition of its obligation to pay a 





fair price and the iniquity of not doing 
so, but not of the moral courage to pay 
such a price; or perhaps those in this 
department were deterred in their re- 
sponse to this moral perception by a 
higher authority. : 

The situation, then, with the coming of 
peace, is distinctly more hopeful. It is 
quite possible that the volume of flour 
bought for export may be sufficient of 
itself to correct the distress prices which 
have prevailed in these purchases. The 
“fly in the ointment” for some millers is 
the difficulty they are experiencing in 
getting wheat. However, it is believed 
that government stores of wheat will be 
released for grinding, now that the war 
is over and we have such a “burdensome” 
surplus. 

If it should turn out, as is feared, that 
the policy of the Grain Corporation, in 
rushing wheat from the interior to ter- 
minals where it is not available for mill- 
ing, results in a shortage of wheat for 
milling, that _— will have been dem- 
onstrated to have been incompetent, if 
not almost criminal. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Nov. 16 was 31,500, or 6914 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 38,900, or 81 
per cent, last week, 48,900, or 102 per 
cent, a year ago, 35,200, or 73 per cent, 
two years ago, and 37,700, or 78 per cent, 
three years ago. 

One Toledo mill was closed down all 
the week. Another one will be obliged to 
close down next week unless it can get 
wheat. It has requested the Grain Cor- 
poration to release for grinding some of 
the wheat stored here, but has received no 
satisfaction as yet. Two Toledo mills 
booked export flour this week, and this 
will materially help in-maintaining oper- 
ation. 

The detail of securing permits for the 
shipment of wheat to terminals is work- 
ing to the disadvantage of Toledo mills. 
Shippers very much prefer to send their 
wheat to interior mills where there is not 
the annoyance and delay incident to the 
necessity of getting permits. Millers feel 
that the free movement of wheat should 
be restored, and that there no longer ex- 
ists the necessity of issuing permits par- 
ticularly to terminals where there is no 
congestion and where the wheat is sore- 
ly needed for milling purposes. 

Millers are somewhat divided in senti- 
ment as to the restoration of the old 
grades and the abandonment of the re- 
quired 100 per cent flour. Such a change 
would mean, of course, the production of 
more millfeed, which is badly needed. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The condition of the growing wheat in 
the central states was probably never bet- 
ter than today. The weather this fall has 
been admirably suited for giving the 
wheat an excellent start, the ground is in 
splendid condition with ample moisture, 
and indications are that the wheat will 
go into the winter in the best of condi- 
tion. The acreage everywhere has been 
considerably increased, and the outlook 
could not be better for a record crop 
next summer. < 


WORLD'S STOCKS RECORD BREAKERS 


C. A. King & Co., grain, Toledo, have 
the following to say about stocks, which 
is interesting: 

World’s stocks of wheat and flour in 
second hands 490,000,000 bus. Largest 

revious November total, 276,000,000. 

y increased 107,000,000 last month. 
North America has 219,000,000, increasing 
58,000,000 last month. Foreign stocks 
271,000,000, increasing 49,000,000. In- 
crease is chiefly in Australia and Canada. 


Will Australia be able to ship freely? 
We have the short voyage. 
WORLD’S STOCKS IN MILLIONS 

"18 °17 '16 16 °14 13°12 ‘11 "10 
June 1.. 272 242 $14 153 167 197 188 173 163 
July 1.. 253 214 280 118 130 158 152 152 125 
Aug. 1.. 267 240 250 93 145 148 129 165 117 
Sept. 1. 329 283 249 94 148 165 132 173 162 
Oct. 1.. 3883 236 251 127 204 195 165 191 212 
Nov. 1.. 490 264 276 200 234 228 213 228 238 
eee 289 292 246 242 243 240 240 238 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Eleven mills in Ohio, Indiana and Mich- 
igan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 81,960 bbls, 
for the week ending Nov. 16 made 52,837, 
or 64 per cent of capacity, compared with 
67,872, or 79 per cent, last week, by 15 
mills of 85,560 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 


NOTES 


H. J. BeBout, Loudonville (Ohio) Mill 
& Grain Co., called at this office Nov. 15. 

W. S. Neiswonger, who has represent- 
ed the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, in Ohio for the past four years, 
will hereafter represent Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, in northern Ohio. 

The Keith Milling Co., Canton, Ohio, is 
installing a 50-bbl flour mill, and will 
handle feed, both wholesale and retail. 
The principals in this mill were formerly 
of the Keith Mfg. Co., art goods, which 
business they sold out. 

Marriott & Bechtel, 553 Dime Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich., with a warehouse 
at 14 St. Joseph Street, is the name of a 
new firm of flour jobbers. A. G. Marriott 
of this firm has had 12 years’ experience 
in the flour business as salesman and 
branch manager. A. B. Bechtel has had 
an experience of 16 years as operative 
miller and salesman. Among others, the 
firm acts as distributor for the Listman 
Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

The David Stott Flour Mills, Detroit, 
announces that it has been allowed to con- 
tinue to accept orders and do business as 
usual. The company was not charged with 
improperly conducting either its milling 
or jobbing business, with profiteering or 
with any violation of rules regarding the 
distribution or conservation of wheat. 
The question at issue with the Food Ad- 
ministration, which led to temporary sus- 
pension of license, related entirely to 
methods of making reports on business 
from Sept. 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, and 
this matter has now been ironed out. 





INDIANA 

InpraANapotts, Inp., Nov. 16.—Flour- 
buying this week was somewhat mixed, 
orders coming in from a few sections, 
while others ignored the market entirely. 
Now that the substitutes have entirely 
disappeared, there will undoubtedly be 
a lively whirl from the flour buyers. As 
against this likelihood, however, the mill- 
er faces the statement from Washington 
that saving must be continued and many 
do not expect the rapid and wide me @ 
ing which the lifting of the ban might 
justify. 

Even if the three crops in Indiana or 
elsewhere be started moving, some mill- 
ers think that, with us feeding our al- 
lies and perhaps Germany and Austria 
as well, the supply would be none too 
great. But if the government gets out 
from under any price fixing policy, and 
lifts all restrictions on corn as well as 
wheat, the relative position of the wheat, 
and corn miller is a thing to be conjured, 
with. 

Mills this week did a very scant busi- 
ness, the capacity of operation being ma- 
terially cut down by the peace celebra- 
tions. There was no change in the mill- 
feed market. 

* # 


Sam Goldstein was arrested at Fort 
Wayne this week and confessed the rob- 
bery a week ago of the Miller-Parrott 
Baking Co. of Terre Haute. Detectives 
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traced him by a clue obtained from a 
cigarette stub. 
J. M. Pearson. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvit1e, Tenn., Nov. 16.—Some bet- 
ter tone is noted to flour trade in the 
Southeast this week. There has been im- 
provement in the volume of new bookings, 
and shipments have increased in a corre- 
sponding manner. The sales, however, are 
still considerably below production, with 
most of the mills running one-half capac- 
ity. Millers are not looking for anything 
more than routine demand until after 
Jan. 1. 

The elimination of the substitution reg- 
ulation by the Food Administration will 
not have any appreciable effect on de- 
mand in the South, as this section normal- 
ly consumes more than 20 per cent of 
corn meal. Millers are hopeful that ex- 
port demand will show improvement when 
the peace situation becomes more settled. 

Prices have shown a firmer tone this 
week. Quotations: soft winter wheat 
flour, standard 100 per cent, 98 Ibs cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $10.20@10.60, 
mainly $10.35. 

Rehandlers report demand for Minne- 
sota and Kansas flours quiet, but state 
that buyers are showing more interest, 
with indications that recent burdensome 
stocks have been reduced. Standard 
grades of flour are firmer, and a shade 
higher. Quotations: spring wheat flour, 
98 Ibs, cotton or jute, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $10.85@10.95; hard winter wheat 
flour, $10.40@10.55. 

Corn mills report some better sales dur- 
ing the week, with prices unchanged. 
Quotations: plain meal, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $8.50@3.80; bolted, 
10@15c more. 

The demand for wheat bran and mid- 
dlings continues greater than supply. 


OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 193,170 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 96,960, or 50.2 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 94,496 last 
week, and 51.5 per cent of capacity, 85.1 
per cent the same week in 1917, 82.5 in 
1916, 72.4 in 1915, 54.1 in 1914, 60.6 in 
1913, and 54.6 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 16 Nov. 9 
Flour, bbls .........e0008 37,700 36,500 
Wheat, bus ..........08. 300,000 263,300 
COED; DES vis cccecscvices 104,000 113,200 
Cate, BUS cvccccvciscseve 465,600 453,300 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 62 cars. 

E. M. Kelly has returned from Wash- 
ington, where he went to look after mat- 
ters concerning the grain trade at Nash- 
ville. 

November is the big wheat sowing 
month in Tennessee, and much of the work 
for this year has been finished. Former- 
ly, October was the principal sowing 
month, but it has been found that wheat 
planted after frost is not liable to rust 
damage, and the crop is just as satisfac- 
tory. Conditions have been very favor- 
able for sowing. Joun Lerrer. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Nov. 16.—There 
was continued dullness in the flour mar- 
ket during nearly the whole week, al- 
though mills were offering at prices which 
were lower than any since March of last 
year. Many sought to induce the trade 
to realize that prices could no longer go 
downward, and to look for a reaction, 
but it was only on Thursday that quota- 
tions began to show that the demand was 
increasing. 

Today quotations on hard wheat Kan- 
sas flour for gow ! shipment ranged 
$10.40@ 10.65, in 98-lb cottons, New Or- 
leans; spring wheat flours, $10.75@10.90; 
soft winter wheat, $10.50@10.60,—with 
prospects of further advances reported by 
certain mills as demand increases. 

The following prices on grain were 
quoted by western shippers, cash, f.o.b. 
New Orleans: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.58@ 
1.60; No. 2 mixed, $1.53@1.55; No. 3 
white oats, 77@78c; No. 2 white, 77@78c. 
Corn products: per bbl, as quoted by 
wholesalers, on track: corn meal, $9.20; 
cream meal, $10.70; grits, $10.80. 

Grorce L, Ferry. 
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GRAIN CORPORATION PURCHASES 


The purchases of the flour department 
of the Grain Corporation this week were 
conceded to be greatly in excess of those 
of several preceding weeks, and were 
placed by some at well over fifteen hun- 
dred thousand barrels. The prices were 
at a level somewhat higher than that of 
last week’s purchases, and ranged from 
ten dollars to ten eighty, jute, Baltimore. 

The top price, which seemed to have 
been wired all over the country, gave the 
trade the erroneous impression that this 
price was paid for the greater proportion 
of the flour purchased, when actually only 
a comparatively limited amount was 
bought at this price, and this only be- 
cause the limit was raised to include suf- 
ficient flour at a somewhat lower price to 
make up the total volume needed and the 
necessity of quick delivery. 

This top price may cause some millers 
to base their future offers so high as to 
put them beyond consideration. The best 
guide is the average price, which was in 
this case about ten dollars and thirty-five 
cents, jute, Baltimore. 

These heavier purchases naturally had 
the tendency of stiffening up prices and, 
taken altogether, changed the whole tone 
of the market, and now a satisfactory 
volume of domestic business is soon con- 
fidently expected. 


FLOUR TRADE IMPROVING 


Almost simultaneously with the an- 
nouncement that the Food Administration 
had revoked the rule making necessary the 
use of 20 per cent of substitutes in bread 
mixtures came an increased demand for 
flour, which was undoubtedly helped along 
by the fact that the Grain Corporation 
indicated its desire to buy spot flour. 

Some shrewd buyers must have sensed 
the development of this situation because, 
over a week before, there was a quiet 
movement toward picking up all extreme- 
ly low-priced stuff on spot, which has 
grown in strength until now there is quite 
an improved general demand. 

It was pointed out two weeks ago that, 
with the increased demand from .abroad 
immediately following the completion of 
an armistice, a radical change in flour 
market conditions would in all probability 
occur. In fact, an absolute reversal was 
predicted. It now looks as though the 
prediction is coming true sooner than it 
was expected. 

Stocks of flour which have been looked 
upon as quite heavy only took on these 
proportions because of their relation to 
the very light demand which has existed 
for some time, and these apparently are 
in a fair way to be quickly absorbed. 

The trade thinks there will in the not 
distant future be some radical changes in 
food control, for according to Washington 
dispatches, Herbert Hoover has indicated 
that he has no desire for an extension of 
his control, as he intends leaving for 
Europe shortly for the purpose of making 
a full survey of the world’s food situa- 
tion, and probably on his return here such 
Ss as seem necessary will be 


While little if any change has occurred 
in prices, the general tendency is toward 
firmness, though some sales have been 
made at widely varying prices, but these 
were for small scattering lots. Some of 
these prices were as low as $10.20 bbl, 
jute, for springs, and $10.40, jute, for 
Kansas. The general price level, however, 
was $10.50@10.85, jute, for both spring 
and Kansas, with winters $10@10.25, same 
basis, 


Rye flour was only in limited demand 
at $8.50@9.50 bbl, and barley flour at 
$7.40@7.50, all in jute. 

The market for corn goods was natural- 
ly very flat, pending the attitude of the 
government toward taking them over. 
Yellow granulated meal was quoted at 


only be poetic justice that these substi- 
tutes be purchased at the original invoice 
price, plus the carrying charges, and 
shipped there to fill the immediate needs. 


RICHARD A. CLAYBROOK DEAD 


Richard A. Claybrook, who up until last 
May was president of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, died at his home in Plain- 
field, N. J., Tuesday, Nov. 12, aged 51, 
after a protracted illness. The flour 
trade, of which he was a prominent mem- 
ber, was greatly shocked, for though the 
deceased had been confined to his home 
for many months, the general impression 
was to the effect that his condition was 
greatly improved. 

Mr. Claybrook was born at Kinsale, 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, in 1867. 
He lived there until about 12 years ago, 
when he came to New York to represent 
the interests of the Eagle Roller Mill 
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$4.25, white at $3.85@4.35, and corn flour 
at $3.85@4, per 100 lbs, cotton. 


THE SUBSTITUTE SITUATION 


Following the rescinding of the rule 
making necessary the use of 20 per cent 
of substitutes came the information that 
the government, through the Grain Cor- 
poration, would purchase all substitutes 
in the hands of distributors or bakers, 
but the basis at which these purchases 
would be made was uncertain. It was 
stated on good authority that the Food 
Administration purposed purchasing on 
the basis of the present market, but this 
arrangement would meet with the unquali- 
fied disapproval of the trade, because it 
would show a very substantial loss. 

Having been caught in a similar situa- 
tion when the governmental purchases of 
rye flour were made, and in many in- 
stances standing $1@4 per barrel loss, 
the trade objects to submitting to the 
same treatment again. It is felt that so 
long as it has been placed in the present 
position by reason of its willingness to co- 
operate to the limit with the Food Ad- 
ministration, it should not be forcéd to 
take a loss by reason thereof. 

The trade trusts that its interests will 
be protected, and it has been suggested 
that, so long as this country is looked to 
for a food supply for Germany, it would 


Co., of New Ulm, Minn. He was elected 
president of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, June 1, 1917, and re-elected the 
following year, but owing to ill health 
was forced to resign shortly thereafter. 
He also served a term as president of 
the New York Flour Club and as a mem- 
ber of the City Council of Plainfield, N. J. 

Mr. Claybrook was active in assisting 
the Food Administration in many ways, 
and was looked upon as a leader in the 
trade with which he was connected. He 
leaves a widow, three daughters and a 
brother. Funeral services were held at 
Plainfield on Thursday afternoon, during 
which time the Produce Exchange was 
closed out of respect to the memory of 
the deceased. 


FEED PRICES NOT TO ADVANCE 


Fred J. Lingham, head of the flour 
division of the Grain Corporation, while 
in New York this week, made the state- 
ment that no change in the current fair 
price schedules on flour and feed is to be 
made. This information will doubtless be 
received with satisfaction by those who 
have\high-priced flour on hand, because 
of the feeling of safety against the nat- 
urally automatic reduction in the price of 
flour when feed prices are increased. 

It has also been decided that Rule 
M. S. 6, requiring the making-of only one 
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grade of flour, will also be continued for 
the present. 

The price of feed has not been the 
cause of worry to the feed dealers that 
the scarcity of feed has been, for it has 
been extremely difficult to obtain any- 
where near enough to meet their require- 
ments. This situation, however, should 
soon improve, because of the heavy flour 
purchases of the Food Administration. 

The last week’s purchases exclusive of 
those of the special buying on Saturday 
amounted to approximately 1,500,000 bbls, 
and should result in furnishing about 
52,500 tons of feed. 


* ## 


The Federal Food Board announced 
this week that at the request of bakers 
it had given its approval to continuing the 
baking of Victory bread, containing 20 
per cent of wheat substitutes, until such 
time as the substitutes now in the hands 
of the bakers are used up. Victory bread 
has proven so satisfactory, it is claimed, 
that many of the bakers who have substi- 
tutes on hand are desirous of continuing 
to bake Victory loaves while these sub- 
stitutes last. 





BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., Nov. 16.—This was a 
week of thrills. First came the news of 
peace, the peace for which all hearts were 
waiting; then came the government’s an- 
nouncement that it had abandoned its 
substitute and mixed-flour programme, 
and was arranging to buy all. car-lot 
stocks of substitutes at something less 
than full domestic prices, with the view 
of shipping them abroad; and finally it 
was stated that the Food Administration 
had bought. 1,600,000 bbls flour (presum- 
ably both hard and soft wheat) at a 
pretty stiff price, basis jute, Baltimore, 
and would be in the market for more 
today. 

Locally, flour offerings are drying up, 
mills are advancing limits and buyers gen- 
erally are sweeping the market for snaps. 
This is a refreshing change for the better, 
and but the beginning of the good things 
which are to follow the abandonment of 
substitutes. 

Spring was generally higher and more 
active at $10.65@10.90, cotton, with the 
business showing an increase but done 
principally at $10.40@10.65, cotton, or 
before the advance became effective. One 
mill that had been holding for $11 actu- 
ally dropped down to $10.85, but this was 
regarded as getting in line more than a 
decline. 

Hard winter was marked up at a good 
clip in most cases, though a few mills were 
conservative in advancing, the latter se 
curing the bulk of the orders. There was 
no heavy buying in any direction, doubt- 
less because stocks are still large and 
“permits” as unobtainable as ever. The 
asking range at the close was $10.65@ 
10.90, cotton, with the trading done chiefly 
at $10.40@10.65, early. 

Soft winter sold as low as $9.60 in sec- 
ond-hand cottons the first of the week, but 
since then brought as much as $9.75, bulk, 
or $10 in second-hand sacks, final prices 
ranging $9.65@9.80 bulk, $9.85@10.15 cot- 
ton or jute, and 10.50@10.65 in wood. 
Many of the tributary mills are said to be 
grinding for the government. 

City mills ran light, reported some im- 
provement in trade, especially export, but 
made no change in quotations on either 
flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 78,709 
bbls; destined for export, 65,924. 


NOTES 

Rain is badly needed in these parts. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
223,786 bus—161,968 wheat and 61,818 
oats. 

Harry E. White, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, was on ’change 
here last Tuesday. 

William H. Hayward, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, is in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on a business trip. 

George A. Hax, the local feed man 
who was ill in an Indianapolis hospital 
for some weeks, has returned home, but 
is still confined to his bed. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 7 to Nov. 16, 751 bus; wear ago, 
1,090. Range of prices this week, $1.35 
@1.40; last year, $1.70@1.90. 

The x: 8 Baking Co., ‘a local combina- 
tion of leading bakers, delivered all- 
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wheat-flour bread to its customers Friday, 
and it was good, too, though of course 
not as good as if it had been made from 
short patent flour. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Nov. 16, 1,175,665 bus; same 
period last year, 1,235,301. Range of 
prices this week, $2.15@2.38%,; last year, 
$1.95@2.12. 

Rollin E. Smith, of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and S. B. Kramer, president To- 
peka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., were on 
change here today. 

Robert H. Powell, chairman of the 
board of the Terminal Warehouse Co., 
flour storage of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at Baltimore, after a severe opera- 
tion, died today, aged 73. 

David H. Larkin, first assistant chief 
grain inspector of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, was elected chief grain inspector 
by the board last Tuesday, succeeding 
Samuel D. Thomas, deceased. The board 
also moved up J. Nelson Gates, Thomas 
M. Miner and O. W. Benedict to be first, 
second and third assistant chief grain 
inspector, respectively. 

The auxiliary schooner Asti, referred 
to last week as having arrived here with 
a cargo of wheat in bags from Uruguay, 
was 14 months in making the voyage. 
‘The wheat, which was in good condition 
under the circumstances, grading No. 3 
red winter, comprised 120,000 bus stowed 
in 40,000 bags, was consigned to the Unit- 
ed States Food Administration, and will 
be reshipped to Europe. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 16—A_ great 
change has come over the flour market 
within the last three days. From a dead, 
dull trade buyers have been coming in, 
until some of the mills are unable to 
keep up with orders. Everybody feels 
that the low prices prevailing for some 
time are done for, and that the miller is 
again gradually approaching the maxi- 
mum figured fixed by the Food Admin- 
istration. Acceptances along the old 
lines are out of the question today. 

The mills have been grinding slowly this 
week, but intend to keep humming next 
week, as there are a number of govern- 
ment orders here, besides which, flour deal- 
ers who would not look at offerings a 
week ago are on hand trying to line up 
on good-sized lots. 

The substitute bug-bear is out of the 
way for good, and those having any 
stock on hand are thankful that the gov- 
ernment will take it off their hands. 
There may be a little demand from bak- 
ers, but the mills are practically out of 
it, and so will the bakers be in short order. 

Rye flour is not moving as it should, 
the trade here being confined to a few 
local bakers. Prices are easy on all grades. 

There seems to be little or no interest 
in graham or whole-wheat flour, and 
none at all in corn flour. 

Buckwheat flour is scarce and firm at 
$7 for 100 Ibs in small paper bags, and 
quality is excellent. The grain, sold at 
$3.65@3.75 per 100 lbs early in the week, 
but there were offerings today at $3.50, 
track, Buffalo. Dealers here are figuring 
on Canadian shipments but nothing has 
developed as yet on which to base a work- 
ing price. 

Millfeed is easier, due to the decline in 
sacks, but there was less offered in mixed 
cars than a week ago. With no difficulty 
in selling flour now, the mills could get 
any price they chose to ask, in fact it is 
said, with all restrictions off, $10@15 over 
present quotations could easily be ob- 
tained for spot stuff. The farmer wants 
bran and middlings, and nothing else 
seems to answer his purpose as well. Bar- 
ley feeds went all right for a time, but 
little can be done now, and the same 
seems to be true of rye feeds. 

Corn-meal coarse feed stronger and in 
better demand. The advance in the ce- 
real was unexpected. Millers were look- 
ing for more liberal receipts of new 
corn, quality of which is fine, but ship- 
ments seem to be held up. Gluten feed 
unchanged, and demand only fair. Hom- 
iny feed selling well, and offerings light. 

Oil meal is apparently all cleaned up 
here, the mills being out, and jobbers 
have disposed of they had to sell. 
Offerings would bring quotations quick- 
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ly. Cottonseed meal oa on light 
offerings and a good demand. 

Oatmeal very quiet, and only steady. 
The domestic trade seems to be well 
supplied, and there is no export de- 
mand. Oat hulls unsettled, with light 
offerings. 

THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 89,850 bbls, represent- 
ing 54 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 109,200, or 65 per cent, last week, 
175,400, or 10,200 bbls over capacity, a 
year ago, 129,200, or 78 per cent, in 1916, 
164,800, or 99 per cent, in 1915, 132,400, 
or 97 per cent, in 1914, and 125,800, or 
91 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain here this week were 
6,547,281 bus, compared with 4,135,000 a 
year ago. 

F. D. Wilson, of Wilson Bros., flour 
and feed dealers, is on a business and 
honeymoon trip. 

The barge canal took 168,400 bus wheat 
to New York this week. A year ago there 
was no movement. 

A. A. Cunningham, of Sneath, Cun- 
ningham & Co., grain dealers, Tiffin, 
Ohio, was on ’change this week. 

Shipments of grain by rail were very 
light this week but orders are looked 
for to take a liberal quantity of wheat 
and rye early next week. 

F. C. Vincent, secretary and treasurer 
of the Simdnds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain 
Co., Kansas City, was on ’change this 
week, on his way to France in the in- 
terest of the Red Cross. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are about 
13,000,000 bus, compared with 3,548,000 
a year ago. There were nearly 2,000,000 
bus of Canadian wheat included last 
year, and none this year. . 

There are 18 vessels here loaded with 
about 5,400,000 bus of grain for winter 
storage. Just how much more will be 
received is not definitely settled, but the 
total will be well over 50,000,000 bus. 

E. BAancGasser. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 16.—A_ generally 
dull trade was reported in the local flour 
market during the week just closed, the 
principal reason, both locally and at other 
New England points, being the large 
amount of flour held by jobbers and other 
distributors, for which there seems to be 
no outlet. Stocks in Boston are about 
50 per cent greater than a month ago, and 
similar conditions prevail at nearly every 
other point in New England. 

Flour has been arriving in large quan- 
tities for several weeks, and it is be- 
lieved that the peak of arrivals has not 
yet been reached. Now that the restric- 
tion on the use of substitutes has been 
removed, receivers look for an improve- 
ment in the demand for flour, but not 
until stocks in the hands of bakers and 
jobbers show a material reduction. 

This market is also heavily supplied 
with substitutes, for which there is hardly 
any demand. The retailers and bakers 
are well supplied, and even when receiv- 
ers make i ral concessions in prices, 
the trade will not take hold. 

During the week there were sales of 
spring patents made by mills of good 
tng at $10.60 bbl, in sacks, with 
sales by other mills at $10.80@10.90. At 
the close the higher-priced mills remained 
unchanged, but the low-priced ones ad- 
vanced their limits to those fixed by the 
Food Administration, $11.23 bbl, in sacks. 

White corn products are 25@35c per 
100 lbs lower than a week ago, and yel- 
low corn products about 20c lower. Prices 
seemed to have no effect on the situation, 
and material.cuts were without result. 

Oatmeal is 20c per 100-lb sack lower. 
Demand was slow, and offerings are in 
excess of requirements. 

Rye flour and wy goal are both 
hard to move, although both products are 
quoted lower. 

NOTES 

Barnabas H. Bain was elected presi- 
dent of the Boston Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association at its annual meeting held 
Nov. 15. 

The following have been appointed to 
have charge of the enforcement of fed- 
eral food regulations in Massachusetts 
from this time on: John D. Willard, Z. 


C. Dickinson, Edward Wigglesworth, A. 
A. Kidder, R. M. Everett and H. C. 


Everett, Jr. 
Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiapetpui, Pa., Nov. 16.—Trade in 
wheat flour this week has been dull, but 
there is a better feeling, due to the an- 
nouncement by the Food Administration 
of the abolition of the regulations with 
regard to the use of substitutes. This in- 
spires confidence in the belief that buyers 
will soon begin to take more interest in 
wheat flour, and there is less pressure to 
sell on the part of mills. 

Rye flour is steady with moderate of- 
ferings; but there is not much demand. 
Barley flour is plentiful and dull. Corn 
meal dull. In announcing the change in 
food regulations, H. D. Irwin, second 
vice-president of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, informed the trade at 
the Commercial Exchange on Wednesday 
that the government will take all substi- 
tutes, Victory flour and the like, from the 
dealers. 

NOTES 

The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration has announced that it is not at 
present in the market for rye. 

F. J. Malone, manager of the H. L. 
Halliday Milling Co., Cairo, Ill., was at 
the Commercial Exchange on Tuesday. 

Watson W. Walton, head of the firm of 
Walton Bros., grain and feed merchants, 
has recovered from an illness of several 
weeks. 

James T. Kernan, secretary of the 
Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, who was 
confined to his home by illness, is back 
again at his desk. 

The rapid rate at which important food 
commodities, such as wheat and sugar, 
have approached normal conditions is de- 
clared to be a source of extreme gratifica- 
tion to the local food administration. 


C. G. Schaefer, representing G. E. Pat- 
tison & Co., feed manufacturers, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and J. B. Toner, traffic man- 
ager for the Taylor & Bournique Co., 
grain operators at Milwaukee, Wis., were 
at the Commercial Exchange this week. 


Sudden illness caused the death Satur- 
day at his home in Germantown of Charles 
R. Simons, a retired flour merchant and 
director of the Rittenhouse Trust Co., 
aged 65. He was a member of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, and is survived by his 
widow and one daughter. 

Samvuet S. Dantets. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuestrer, N. Y., Nov. 16.—Mills here 
ground 7,300 bbls of flour this week, or 
39 per cent capacity, against 37 per cent 
last week. Of this total, 5,800 were spring, 
900 winter and 600 rye. 

Better times are on the way is the feel- 
ing of millers here, but they look for the 
old pre-war, conditions to come back 
gradually. While business is still dull 
and some of the mills were shut down 
part of the week, there was a little more 
outside inquiry. 

. Millers here are in receipt of the gov- 
ernment circular announcing that dips 
will soon be released for the export of 
flour. Some foresee heavy demand, res- 
toration of the government fair price as 
the basis of flour trade, and busy mills, 
once this is realized. 

Trade in spring patents was light. Quo- 
tations were based to some degree on 
imaginary business rather than real trans- 
actions, However, there was a little more 
inquiry. Patents were quoted at $10.90 
@l11 bbl, cotton ¥’s, car lots, Boston. 
Some was distributed here on a jobbing 
basis at around $11.40. 

Soft wheat flour dull, with little in- 
quiry. The government purchased in this 
territory this week. Quotations for win- 
ter straights remained unchanged at 
$10.40 bbl, cotton %’s, Boston; same, 
jobbing prices, $10.50. 

Demand for rye flour dropped off, and 
prices sagged 5c this week, with the nom- 
inal quotations $4.80 per 100 lbs, sacked, 
Boston delivery, for the best grade, light 
color. 

Graham flour dull, and the light trade 
that there was has about disappeared. 
Not enough business was done in car lots 
to warrant a quotation other than the 
nominal one of $9.20 bbl, cotton 1/.’s, Bos- 
ton. Less than car lots were quoted at 
around $9.35. 
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The release from substitutes means 
that the old 83 per cent entire wheat 
flour will be milled again after a little. 
Millers naturally welcome this change, as 
the 95 per cent brand met with little de- 
mand, and apparently was bound to re- 
main a slow seller. 

No buckwheat flour is milled in Roch- 
ester, but some of the country mills in 
this territory grind it. It is sold here 
on a, jobbing basis, with a rather wide 
variation of prices, ranging $7.70@8.50 
per 100 lbs, and retails at around $10. 

There was the same chronic demand 
for millfeed that could not be met. There 
was a small amount of rye feed to be 
had, which sold mainly from the mill 
doors at $52@53 ton, sacked. 


NOTES 

The new barge canal is closed to pack- 
age freight, so far as the federal boat 
service is concerned. 


Millers apprehend a relief from the la- 
bor shortage in the near future, as work- 
ers in munition plants are beginning to 
go back to their old lines of employment. 

Not in years has wheat been uniform- 
ly in so good condition to go into winter 
as now. The continued mild weather has 
favored growth, and even late sowed 
pieces have a good top. 

Monroe County produced an aggregate 
of 846,795 bus wheat this season. This 
was the return from 44,027 acres of win- 
ter wheat and 454 acres of spring wheat, 
or an aggregate acreage of 44,481 acres. 
The average yield was slightly in excess 
of 19 bus an acre. 

With the prices of mixed feeds for 
cattle, horses and stock generally ad- 
vancing, the state department of agri- 
culture is taking samples of these feeds 
for analyses at the state agricultural ex- 
periment station, Geneva, the results to 
be forwarded to Albany. It is reported 
that in several instances feeds have been 
found that do not maintain the standard 
guaranteed by the labels. 

T. W. Kwapr. 





Reconversion of Industry Plans 

Wasninoeton, D. C., Nov. 16.—The 
federal government, in response to the 
plea of business interests that steps be 
taken to prevent panic through the sud- 
den curtailment of war industrial activ- 
ities, will organize a central reconstruc- 
tion commission within the next few days 
which will have charge of the reconversion 
of American industry to a peace basis. 

It is probable that Bernard M. Baruch, 
chairman of the War Industries Board, 
will be designated by the President to 
head this commission. 

Mr. Baruch has already taken steps to 
establish a clearing-house in the War In- 
dustries Board to co-ordinate the many 
post-war programmes which various gov- 
ernment bureaus have been formulating 
for several months. The Requirements 
Division of the War Industries Board, to 
be known as the Facilities Division in re- 
construction work will, it is expected, be 
the center about which the reconversion 
of industry plans will revolve. 

In explaining the policy to be_ followed 
by the government in returning Ameri- 
can industry to a peace basis, Mr. Baruch 
states that only paper contracts on which 
no actual steps toward execution have 
been taken will be summarily canceled 
by the government. Contracts on which 
actual work has commenced will be 
liquidated gradually, the government in 
some cases permitting full execution, and 
in other instances co-operating with the 
industries to divert the products intended 
for war uses into ordinary commercial 
channels. Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





A South American agricultural and 
industrial exhibition will be held at Mon- 
tevideo in January and February, 1919. 
Exhibits will be limited to products of 
South American countries, and will cover 
stock-raising, agriculture, industries and 
means of encouraging development. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 

Wheat receipts in carioads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mplse—7, -—-Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
. 229 


Nov. 18 .... 2 336 6593 96 619 1,181 
Nov. 14 ..... 219 284 164 88 473 1,003 
Nov. 15 .... 235 237 128 77 722 1,065 
Nov. 16 .... 240 3878 296 86 696 714 
Nov. 18 .... 449 609 226 70 #759 995 
Nov, 19 .... 255 243 802 224 716 1,165 

Totals... 1,627 2,087 2,198 641 3,984 6,123 
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MAJOR A, ©, RUTTAN 


Members of the Winnipeg grain trade 
were shocked to learn on reaching their 
offices on Monday morning last that 
Major A. C. Ruttan, manager at Winni- 
peg of James Richardson & Sons, had 
died on Saturday night of pneumonia, 
following an attack of influenza. Major 
Ruttan had just reached his home on sick 
leave from overseas, where he had been on 
active service since September, 1916. On 
the way home he contracted the prevail- 
ing sickness, and was obliged to take to 
his bed on arrival here. He was fated 
never to return to the soldier’s life he 
loved so well. 

Major Ruttan was born in Kingston, 
Ont., in 1878. After receiving his educa- 
tion, which included graduation from 
Queen’s University, he entered the trans- 
portation business and, later, grain. In 
1899 he came to Winnipeg to become 
manager of James Richardson & Sons, a 

osition he held for nearly twenty years. 
Inder his care this business grew enor- 
mously. 

Major Ruttan leaves a wife and four 
children. He is also survived by his fa- 
ther, a sister and a brother, George R. 
Ruttan, who is also a member of the trade 
in Winnipeg. 

As to the military career of this fine 
member of the trade, it may be noted that 
he was an officer in Winnipeg’s oldest and 
most noted militia battalion before the 
present war started. At the call for vol- 
unteers he responded and helped to raise 
the 144th Canadian battalion, going with 
this unit overseas in September, 1916. He 
served around Ypres for eight months, 
and later was assigned to the service of 
training American ee  O arriving in 
France. In March last participated 
in the great operations that opposed the 
big German drive. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


It is expected that the ruling of the 
Canada Food Board withdrawing the or- 
der requiring the use of substitutes will 
considerably increase the demand for 
wheat flour. It is understood that the 
government will make some arrangement 
to relieve the holders of stocks of sub- 
stitute flours. These may be used for ex- 
port. The price of Manitoba spring 
wheat flour has been reduced 1l5c bbl since 
a week ago. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour is $11.25 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario points, 30- 
day terms, or $11.15 for cash. Ontario 
soft winter wheat flour, in second-hand 
jute bags, $10.25, Toronto; Ontario spring 
wheat flour, $10.15, in bags, Toronto. 

At a meeting of the millers’ commit- 
tee and the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., buy- 
ers it was shown that if Canadian millers 
wished to participate in export business 
they would be obliged to meet the com- 
petition of American mills. While no 
promises were made the representatives 
of the Wheat Export company stated that 
if millers were prepared to sell at $10.45 
Montreal, or $10.50 West St. John, busi- 
ness would be possible. After considera- 
tion, millers decided that there was no 
margin of profit at these figures, and 
asked the company for an increase. This 
request has since been complied with by 
an increase of 25c bbl, making the price 
$10.65, West St. John. 


MILLFEED 


The market for millfeed is unchanged. 
Mills are unable to cope with the demand, 


and a number of orders remain unfilled. 
The standard price for bran is $87 ton, 
and shorts $42, in bags, car or mixed-car 
lots, delivered Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Millers claim that they are overstocked 
with Ontario wheat and, having no sale 
for the flour, cannot continue buying. 

Ontario winter wheat is selling at $2.31 
bu for No. 2 soft winter, basis in store, 
Montreal; No. 3, $2.27; No. 2 spring, 





at 79@8lc bu, car lots, at shipping points ; 
barley, $1.05, car lots, country points. 


NOTES 

A meeting of the millers’ committee 
and representatives of the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., was held in Ottawa on Wed- 
nesday. Flour prices for both export and 
domestic account were under considera- 
tion. 

At a meeting of the grain section of 
the Toronto Board of Trade, held on 


The Late Major A. C. Ruttan 


Formerly Manager of James Richardson & Sons, Grain Mer- 
chants, Winnipeg. Major Ruttan Died of Influenza Nov. 2, 
While at Home on Leave From the Front 


$2.26; No. 3 spring, $2.22 for car lots and 
5c bu less for less than car lots. 

Grain dealers report that millers are 
not showing any disposition to buy their 
winter supplies of spring wheat, owin 
to the uncertainty of being able to sel 
flour for export at a — Storage ca- 
pacity is likely to be limited in any case, 
so mills may have to depend to a t 
extent on supplying their wants by all-rail 
shipment. e standard price for No. 1 


‘northern, track, Bay ports, is $2.35 bu; 


No. 2 northern, $2.32,—including super- 
visors’ tax. 


CEREALS 


There is a good demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal. Now that substitutes are 
done away with, demand for oat flour is 
likely to die out, and millers would like 
to see some export business, as the domes- 
tic market is rapidly fillin , Oat 
flour is selling at $11.25 bbl, ivered 
Ontario ints. Rolled oats, in 90-lb 
bags, vered, $4.90@5; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Deliveries of oats and barley are fair- 
ly good. There is a good demand, 

everything offered is being taken. Prices 

are unchanged. Ontario oats are selling 


Thursday, it was decided to ask the Board 
of Grain Supervisors to take some ac- 
tion to relieve the situation with regard 
to winter wheat. The domestic market is 
badly congested, and millers claim that 
they are unable to continue purchasin 
supplies owing to the Canada Food Boa 
refusing to allow winter wheat or winter 
wheat flour to be sold for export. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Nov. 16.—The feature 
of the week in the milling industry is the 
reduction of 15c bbl in the price of gov- 
ernment standard spring wheat flour. 
This change was attributed to the in- 
creased yield of flour, owing to the ex- 
cellent quality of the wheat crop and the 
downward tendency of values for jute 
flour bags. 

Sales of car lots for shipment to coun- 
try points were made at $11.25 bbl, in 
bags, Montreal freights, and to city bak- 
ers at $11.25, delivered, while 50 to 100 

lots sold to city bakers and Ts 
at $11.35, and smaller quantities at $11.45, 
delivered, all less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

A firmer feeling has developed in the 
market for winter wheat flour and 
prices reacted some, due to the marked 
falling off in offers from Ontario mill- 
ers. of broken lots were made at 


$11.10 bbl in new cotton bags, and at 
$10.80 in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

On account of the increased output of 
some lines of feedstuffs by local and out- 
side manufacturers, a weaker feeling has 
developed in the market, and prices were 
reduced $2@5 ton. At this reduction 
there was a good demand, with sales of 
pure grain moullie at $68@70 ton, pure 
oat moullie at $64, barley feed at $60@ 
62, and mixed moullie at $50, including 
bags, delivered to the trade. 

On the other hand, the market for 
bran and shorts has remained firm. De- 
mand continues in excess of the supply, 
and sales of car lots of bran were made 
at $37.25 ton, and shorts at $42.25, includ- 
ing bags, ex-track, and bran at $39.25, 
and shorts at $44.25, ex-warehouse, in- 
cluding cartage, less 25c ton for spot cash. 

A steadier feeling prevails for rolled 
oats, and a slight improvement in prices 
has been realized. Sales of standard 
grades in broken lots were made at $4.85 
@5 per bag of 90 lbs. The market for 
golden corn meal is weaker, and prices 
have declined 10@15c, with sales of bro- 
ken lots at $5.40@5.60 per bag, delivered 
to the trade. 

A feature of the grain trade this week 
has been the demand from ex- 
porters for Ontario and Manitoba bar- 
ley, and some round lots of the former 
were bought at $1.2114 bu, track, Mont- 
real, and of the latter at $1.065% bu, ex- 
track, Fort William. 


An order-in-council has been passed 
authorizing the Board of Grain Super- 
visors to approve the purchase of 600,000 
tons of Canadian flour by the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., Ltd., during the cereal year. 
The Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies suggested that this should be the 
maximum purchased. The order pro- 
vides for the sale by the board of this 
quantity, without in any way assenting 
that it shall be the maximum purchased. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wriynirec, Man., Nov. 16.—The mill- 
ing industry of the West is enormously 
relieved by the announcement from Otta- 
wa that the official order regarding the 
use of substitutes is null and dead. Its 
demise will cause no mourning in this 
part of Canada. The order was unwork- 
able, and everybody in the trade knew it. 

Millers are now free to take care of 
their trade as this should be done. The 
standard of extraction remains, and the 
rules about hoarding, but within these 
limits there is room for a good and steady 
volume of flour business. Reports from 
most parts of the West indicate that such 
a trade is now being done. 

Domestic prices declined 15¢ bbl on 
Thursday, s being general over all 
Canada. The cause is not clear. 

Advices received in Winnipeg this week 
indicate that buying for export has been 
resumed as a result of meetings between 
millers and the Wheat Export Co., Ltd. 
The price named is $10.50 bbl, in 140-1b 
sacks, f.o.b. West St. John, November- 
December delivery. This price is 15¢ 
bbl under last Winnipeg bids, and 35c 
bbl under the price named at last confer- 
ence with millers. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per barrel, in 
98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 

Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.60 
BDARMODR. ocns cc tincvceccwr ed sebeceves 10.60 
Saskatchewan ..........eeseeeeeeeres 10.50 
BEES ek UK Seb cd vindbe des pabeces 10.40 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.6° 
British Columbia, coast territory...... 10.70 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ........- 0 

Prince Rupert .......-seseeeceeeeeres 

Country dealers requiring time wil! be 
charged 10c bbl over above list, City dealers 


10.90 
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buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 
10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 30c over. Covers 
for 98’s, 49’s, or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 


Supplies are inadequate. Current quo- 
tations: Manitoba delivery, bran $31 ton, 
shorts $86; Saskatchewan delivery, bran 
$28, shorts $33; Alberta delivery, bran 
$28, shorts $33,—in bags, f.o.b. mills. 

WHEAT 

There is considerable congestion of Ca- 
nadian western wheat at terminal points, 
due to a number of causes. The author- 
ities are hoping to clear a lot of this be- 
fore close of navigation. Millers are get- 
ting all the wheat they need, and there 
is a surplus of some grades. Quotations: 
No. 1 northern, $2.2414 bu; No. 2 north- 
ern, $2.2114; No. 3 northern, $2.1714,— 
in store, Fort William or Port Arthur, 
plus 3¢ bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Receipts of oats and barley continue 
fairly heavy. On Thursday 93 cars of 
oats were received, as against 160 a year 
ago, with 32 cars of barley, against 44 
for same day last year. 

Friday’s closing price for No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats was 831/,c bu, in store, 
Fort William, an advance of about Ic for 
the week; No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, $1.07%%, an advance of 1%c; No. 2 
rye, $1.66, showing no change for the 
week. 

OATMEAL 

The demand for oatmeal and rolled 
oats is increasing, and western cereal 
mills are running to capacity. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats, mixed cars, f.0.b. deliv- 
ery points, $4.60@4.80 per 80-lb bag; 
standard oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending Nov. 13, with 
comparison : 





1918 1917 
Nov. 7 covcseccvesetsescecs 69 1,481 
Nov. 8 accscccsscccccsesens 883 1,272 
Nov. @ wcccccvvcees 602 991 
Nov. 119 .ccesvoccas eee eees 
NOv. 13 wcesesessees 619 1,229 
Nov. 18 seocesccccceccesetocs 473 1,181 

*Holiday. 


Influenza is still causing a great dis- 
turbance in business west of the lakes. 
Travelling and hotel life have almost 
ceased, The railways are suffering as 
much as any other class of employers. 

Recent weather conditions in the West 
have enabled farmers to prepare consid- 
erably more land for.spring seeding than 
was thought possible a month ago. With 
normal conditions in the spring, this coun- 
try will seed its largest acreage of wheat 
and other grains. 

George Kelly, manager of the flour 
department of the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, returned on Friday from 
a conference held in eastern Canada, at 
which the subjects of export orders for 
flour and prices to be paid for same were 
discussed, 

A. H. Baty. 





Flour for the Panama Railroad 


The purchasing department of the 
Panama Railroad Co. is requesting bids 
on 2,700 sacks of 100 per cent hard wheat 
flour, in 196-lb sacks, for shipment from 
the mill in time to reach New York dur- 
ing the week beginning Dec. 30, bids to 
cover delivery, free of all charges, at 
Pier 67, North River, New York City 
(foot of West Twenty-Seventh Street). 

Bidders will name brand on which they 
are bidding, together with the name and 
location of the mill, and the successful 
bidder will be required to stencil the 
brand on each package, in addition to 
any other marks required. 

Payment will be made for each ship- 
ment by check of the Panama Railroad 
Co., at New York, within 10 days after 
sailing of each carrying steamer, pro- 
vided discount is allowed for 10-day pay- 
ment, otherwise bills will be considered 
as net 30 days. No draft will be hon- 
ored; therefore, shipments shall not be 
made “To order.” . 

Bids will be received until 2 p.m., Mon- 
day, Nov. 25, at the office of the commis- 
sary purchasing agent, Panama Railroad 
Company, 24 State Street, New York 
City, bids to be addressed to R. E. Ruth- 
erford, to be opened Nov. 25, 1918. 
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Both hard and soft wheat flours are 
offering in heavy volume, with prices tend- 
ing lower and buyers able to dictate 
terms. Montana mills are offering freel 
at $10.30 bbl, basis 98-lb cottons, on trac 
here, though a few mills are holding out 
for 20@30c bbl more. On the other hand, 
some Montana mills quote as low as 
$10.15. North Dakota flour is offered here 
as low as $10.55, though the prevailing 
range is 15@45c bbl more. 

The abandonment of the flour substi- 
tute programme has left millers, dealers, 
bakers and grocers up in the air. For- 
tunately, stocks of substitutes are not 
extensive at the present time, although 
in individual cases jobbers have large 
stocks and bakers a full 30 days’ supply. 
Bakers are in many instances refusing to 
accept purchases, and are even demanding 
that their stocks be taken off their hands. 

While the proposal of the government 
to buy substitutes owned by millers, deal- 
ers and bakers is reassuring, the restric- 
tion that the government will not buy in 
less than carload lots will prove a great 
hardship on smaller concerns. What price 
the government will pay for substitutes 
is causing holders considerable anxiety, 
particularly since it is announced that it 
will be unable to pay domestic prices. 
Those who have bought substitutes pur- 
suant to government requirements do not 
feel that they ought to be penalized 
through having co-operated with the de- 
mands of the Food Administration, and 
should be at least made whole. 

In addition to ahout 350,000 bbls of 
flour bought by the Grain Corporation 
for export for November shipment, addi- 
tional orders have been placed for 150,000 
bbls. These orders were distributed among 
tidewater mills only, as the government 
required immediate tonnage for two ad- 
ditional ships unexpectedly assigned for 
loading. The flour was bought at a price 
far below the administration fair price, 
namely, at $9.95 bbl, f.o.b. cars. This was 
an emergency order to complete tonnage 
for immediate dispatch. 

The Grain Corporation has called for 
further tenders of Pacific hard, Pacific 
soft and blended wheat flours for Novem- 
ber shipment. Tenders must be received 
at the Portland office Nov. 18. As the 
month is so far gone, only mills with 
accumulations of flour will be able to offer 
any considerable quantity. 

The shortage of feedstuffs continues 
most acute, and both dairy cattle and 
feeders are being shipped out of the coun- 
try on a large scale on account of the 
impossibility of obtaining feed for them. 

The nominal quotation for soft wheat 
flour, basis cotton halves, is $10.30 bbl, 
f.o.b. mills, but some is being sold at con- 
siderably lower prices. 


NOTES 


Flour receipts at Seattle since Nov. 
1, 35 cars; for the season to date, 669, 
against 778 last year. 


W. H. Neeff, secretary and manager of ' 


the Laurel (Mont.) Milling’Co., spent sev- 
eral days at Seattle this week. 

Robert D. McAusland, manager Seattle 
branch of the Bemis Bros. Bag Co., has 
returned from a several weeks’ trip to 
California. 

Some of the Montana mills were suc- 
cessful in bidding on government busi- 
ness for November shipment, and accept- 
ed extremely low offers, namely, $10 bbl, 
f.o.b. port terminals. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $52 
ton; 40-lb barley, $51; No. 2 white feed 


oats, $60,—all sacked; 38-lb eastern 
clipped oats, bulk, $53; No. 3 yellow east- 
ern corn, bulk, $58.50. 

Wheat receipts are very light, as all 
storage is filled to capacity and shipment 
can only be made under the permit sys- 
tem. Wheat receipts at Seattle since Nov. 
1, 321 cars; at Tacoma, 229. 

A 50-bbl flour mill is being placed in 
operation at Fairbanks, Alaska, by J. 
Weist, a farmer. It will be operated as 
a grist mill, using wheat grown in the 
Tanana valley. The Alaska experiment 
station has developed a quality of wheat 
which is successfully grown in this valley, 
also barley and oats. C. C. Georgeson, 
agronomist of the agricultural experiment 
station at Sitka, Alaska, states that this 
valley will be able to supply the demands 
of interior Alaska for flour within a short 
period. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Nov. 16.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, 
was 28,808, or 71 per cent, against 23,341, 
or 55 per cent, last week, and 30,591, or 89 
per cent, a year ago. 

The annulment of the substitute regu- 
lations was, of course, the leading topic 
of interest in milling circles this week, 
but what would be more welcomed would 
be an announcement of enlarged buying 
of flour for export. 
cannot be long delayed, and in view of the 
government’s programme to relieve the 
food shortage in Europe, they are looking 
forward to a great volume of business 
in the Pacific Northwest this winter. 

The coarse grain markets have kept 
pace with price changes in the East, and 
more activity is noted. On the local 
board, yellow bulk corn sold at $56.75, 
with $55 bid for mixed. Offers for bulk 
eastern oats ranged $49.50@52.50, and $54 
was bid for local sacked oats. Feed bar- 
ley was dealt in at $50, and $50.50 was 
offered for brewing barley. 


WILL RUSH WORK ON TWO MILIS 


Construction work will begin at once 
on the new flour mill in this city of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., as a result of 
the removal of restrictions on building 
operations. The mill will be of re- 
enforced concrete, fireproof, and modern 
in every respect. It will adjoin the bulk 
grain tanks and docks of the company 
on the East Side. The new mill will have 
a capacity of 2,000 bbls, and is expected 
to be ready to begin grinding within four 
months. 

Frank L. Shull, local manager of the 
company, said today that another mill of 
like capacity will be erected in Salt Lake, 
work on which will also be pushed as 
rapidly as possible. 


NOTES 


The Western (Oregon) Milling Co. is 
reported to have been sold by W. L. Rob- 
bins to Joseph Hodgson. 

The monthly Oregon crop report an- 
nounces a considerable acreage of winter 
wheat sown in the past month, and the 
early sown grain up, with good stands. 

New flouring mills that are now ready 
to begin operations are the Martin Bros.’ 
Flouring Mill, at Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
and the mill of the Malin (Oregon) Mill- 
ing Co. 

Charles Quinn, secretary of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, visited the 
Merchants’ Exchange on Thursday, and 
at the conclusion of the business session 
delivered an address to the members, ex- 
plaining the objects and workings of the 
association, with particular reference to 
what the legislative committee has done. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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MONTANA 

Lewistown, Mont., Nov. 16.—A com- 
plete reversal of conditions surrounding 
the demand for flour was reflected in the 
business that Montana mills were able 
to work this week; orders came easily and 
in good volume. There was also a ma- 
terial improvement in the prices secured. 
A capacity run is now assured to nearly 
every miil for at least 30 days. As far as 
could be ascertained, but little of this 
business resulted from the cancellation of 
the substitute programme. However, as 
Montana mills have not been engaged in 
making substitutes, it is quite certain that 
the changed order of things means 20 per 
cent more milling activity in this state. 


NOTES 

The Roundup (Mont.) Milling Co. is 
again .in operation, having been closed 
for a couple of weeks while making ma- 
chinery repairs. 

The Broadus (Mont.) Co-Operative 
Milling Co. has been organized, with J. 
F. Blenkner president, Charles B. Lewis 
treasurer, and Ira D. Goodman secretary. 

It is reported that the Wolf Point 
(Mont.) Milling Co. has been transferred 
by John Listerud to Nedrud & Wold, 
er nger | business men of Oswego, Mont., 
who will operate the mill. 


Because of alleged carelessness in re- 
plying to its correspondence, officers of 
the Grain Corporation have ordered the 
license of Snell Bros., grain dealers of 
Miles City, Mont., to be revoked. 





After-War Conditions 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., Nov. 16.—The 
earliest possible announcement of a com- 
prehensive plan for adjustment of war 
contracts to prevent the possibility of 
business panic is urged on President Wil- 
son by the war service executive commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. A letter, signed by Harry 
A. Wheeler, president of the chamber, 
suggests the immediate creation of a 
clearance committee to which all pro- 
posals to cancel contracts would be re- 
ferred by the government departments 
concerned, 

The committee expresses satisfaction 
that the President has indicated that he 
is giving earnest consideration to this sub- 
ject, and points out that its letter is for 
the purpose of calling attention to the 
serious situation that might be brought 
about if the utmost care is not exercised 
in dealing with the situation. 

Cancellation of contracts in the last 10 
days, it is pointed out, has caused a great 
deal of apprehension and disturbance, and 
the fact is emphasized that great dif- 
ficulties will have to be faced unless the 
transition from war to peace production 
is gradual. 

“The alarm apparent in other indus- 
tries is, however,” says the letter, “the 
most serious incident of the matter, as 
indicated by the information reaching 
our committee from various business in- 
terests.” 

The situation, it is set forth, should be 
controlled by some common authority, and 
the letter points out the necessity of har- 
monizing the policies of the various de- 
partments engaged in war work. 

It is suggested that a clearance com- 
mittee, if named, should handle all can- 
cellations, so that raw materials released 
by the cessation of war production may 
be allocated to industries able to use them 
immediately for peace-time needs. The 
committee is of the opinion, the letter de- 
clares, that war contracts should not be 
canceled until provision is made for the 
absorption of these raw materials. 

“Another serious situation,” it is de- 
clared, “is that involving the protection 
of values in stocks of raw materials in 
hand which a very large number of man- 
ufacturers engaged on government work 
purchased at the high prices which have 
prevailed and are now carrying. If, 
through sudden cancellations, these stocks 
are now freed and no arrangement is made 
for their utilization in some other direc- 
tion there is likely to be a very great de- 
cline in prices, temporarily at least, until 
demands in other directions assert them- 
selves.” 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





Under agreement with America, Nor- 
way is to be furnished 200,000 tons of 
grain and feedstuffs on or before May 
10, 1919. 
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CHICAGO, NOV. 16 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
98-I1b sacks ......eeeeeeeceees $10.20@10.45 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 10.40@10.75 
Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton...... 10.10 @10.35 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton.. «+. 10.20@10.45 
White rye fiour, per 100 Ibs..... 4.25@ 4.50 
Standard barley flour, per 100 lbs 3.20@ 3.50 
Standard corn flour, per 100 lbs, 
FARO crccccccvcdcecesesersrcice 3.75@ 4.00 
WHEAT—Supply lighter. Demand for 
choice good. Most business at government 
price, except choice No. 1 hard and No. 1 
northern, which bring 1%c premium. Prices 
for the week, with comparisons: Last 
This week Last week year 
No. 1 hard. .$2.26@2.27% $2.26 @2.27 $2.20 
No. 2 hard.. 2.23@2.24% 2.23 @2.24 2.17 
No. 1 red.... 2.26@2.27 2.26% @2.27 2.20 
No. 2 red.... 2.23@2.24 2.23 @2.24 2.17 
No. 1 nor, s.. 2.26@2.28 2.26 @2.28 2.20 
No. 2 nor, s.. 2.23@2.24% 2.23 @2.24 2.17 
CORN—Offerings of new increasing. De- 
mand fair. Prices unchanged to 5c higher. 
Prices for the week, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
@1.15 $1.50@1.80 





No. 6 m,.$1.12@1.15 $1.09 

No. 6 m.. 1.15@1.18 1.13 @1.20 -@.. 
No. 4 m.. 1.21@1.24 i 20 @1.22 1 '70@ 2.33 
No. 3 m.. 1.23@1.25 1.22 @1.23 2.00@2.23 
No, 6 y..« 1.11@1.20 1.10 @1.21 1.60@2.30 
No. 5 y.. 1.15@1.27 1.12 @1.24 1.80@1.85 
No. 4 y.. 1.20@1.27 1.18 @1.27 1.80@2.28 
No. 3 y.. 1.25@1.36 1.22 @1.33 2.15@2.30 
No. 3 wh. 1.25@1.38 1.28 @1.41 2.10@2.26 


Sample g. .90@1.18 -87%@1.14 1.32@2.30 

OATS—Shippers were liberal buyers. Spot 
offerings light. Purchases to arrive larger. 
Prices 1@3c higher. No. 3 white, 72% @ 
74%c; standards, 73@74%c. 

RYE—Government buying restricted by the 
advance. No. 2, $1.64@1.65, or 2@8c over 
government basis. No. 3 sold at $1.62@ 
1.62%; December, $1.66%; January, $1.68%. 

BARLEY—Demand good and prices higher 
at $1.02@1.05 for malting. December closed 
at 99c bid, and January $1.02. 

CORN GOODS—Buying has fallen off, and 
prices decidedly lower, especially for corn 
flour, which is $3.65, cream meal $3.58, and 
pearl hominy $3.70, per 100 Ibs, in car lots. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
-~Receipts— SS 
9 1917 


1918 1917 918 
Flour, bbis..... 127 216 75 174 
Wheat, bus.... 1,288 635 1,058 150 
Corn, bus...... 1,753 1,120 1,020 153 
Oats, bus...... 2,339 3,082 1,500 2,005 
Rye, bus....... 179 113 253 68 
Barley, bus.... 6521 723 52 102 





BUFFALO, NOV. 16 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent....... $.....@10.80 
Gemhams BOUF ove ccc spececcsese «++ @10.80 
Rye, pure white, 100 lbs......... --@ 4.71 
Rye, straight, 100 lbs ........... -»-@ 4.51 
Barley flour, 100 Ibs ............ --@ 3.55 
Corn flour, white, 100 Ibs........ --@ 4.00 

“Sacked 
Bran, mixed cars, per ton ...... $. +» @32.86 
Standard middlings, mixed cars, 

WOT COM 2 coscccccccsvcveccoses - @34.86 
Red dog, per ton .........+++++:+ - @34.38 
BOSTO DOSE wos veces ccccvcscses 46.00 @ 48.00 
Be SE binges 0cdene 6 cb ees sige rege 
Hominy feed, white, per ton... - @56.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... -@55.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 85. 00@90. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 56.00 @58.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ..... ge over 57.00 @59.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ...........-. - @54.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ..... - @55.50 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

GORE occ cvccccescactocssecs - @62.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WOE: ccciscccccsvecevvcnicrcs 9.40@ 9.60 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 22.00@23.00 


WHEAT—Millers bought quite heavily, and 
were out of the market the last few days. 
No change in prices. No. 1 northern, regu- 
lar, $2.30%; No. 1 northern, dark, $2.32%,— 
c.1.f., Buffalo, war tax included. Winter 
wheat quiet on light receipts. No. 1 white, 
$2.36%; No. 2 white, $2.33%; No. 3 white, 
$2.29%; No. 1 red, $2.38%; No. 2 red, $2.35%; 
No. 3 red, $2.31%; No. 1 mixed, $2.36%; No. 
2 mixed, $2.33%; No. 3 mixed, $2.30%,—on 
track, New York, domestic. 

CORN—Millers took about all the good corn 
offered on track, and toward the close of the 
week paid fully 10c advance. There were 
only a few cars of corn here fit for feed 
millers at the close, and no new. The latter 
was wanted, and would have brought as 
much as old, at least. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.55; No. 3 yellow, $1.50; No. 4 yellow, $1.45; 
No. 5 yellow, $1.40; No. 6 yellow, $1.35,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Good demand from local mills, and 
also for export. All the offerings on track 
or in store were taken. Closing prices were 
2%c higher than last week. No. 2 white, 
77%c; standard, 77c; No. 3 white, 76%c; No. 
4 white, 75%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Fair inquiry from feed millers, 
and maltsters also took some interest, in 
the belief that breweries would be allowed 


to operate soon. The range was 95c@$1.10 
for feed to fancy malting. 

RYE—Sales of No. 1 were made at $1.68, 
on track, through billed. Receipts were lib- 
eral, and the only buyers were exporters. 


DULUTH, NOV. 16 


Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 
Superior are shown below: 





Class A, car lots, bulk, mill.......... $10.05 
Class B, mixed car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed, or substitute).......... 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, undelivered ............4. 10.30 


Class D, wholesale dealers from cars, 
or docks, less than car lots, undeliv- 


OPO cocccvosevcccsrcccvessacscesses 10.40 
Class B, small lot bakers, grocers, 
WOTONOUSS 2 od ic ccivcccccocsvicsces 10.53 


Exact charge for hauling. Sacks, 48c bbl 
extra. 

Rye and corn flour prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. in 100-lb sacks: 


BHO. BS GCPMAMUS PIS 6 oes occccsecivcececs $4.35 
Pure White Tye ..ccccvcdcccccsccevcces 4.70 
INO. B GAPE FO .nceccccsccccvcscecuces 3.70 
BIOs DENS cbeccdevvscececcdecccccessoen 4.70 
WAG. B TFG cc ciscdscccccccscccccctecccse 3.95 
Yellow corn meal ......ccssercccsssecs 4.10 
Yellow Corm flour ...cccsccccccscccscces 4.65 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ended: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbls 1916 bbis 
Nov. 16.17,015 Nov. 17.40,245 Nov. 18.31,250 
Nov. 9..17,695 Nov. 10.41,375 Nov. 11.37,190 
Nov. 2..17,990 Nov. 3..37,750 Nov. 4..33,400 
Oct. 26..22,505 Oct. 27..22,390 Oct. 28..32,900 

WHEAT—Movement ran light early in the 
week, but has picked up materially, and 
further improvement in receipts is likely, 
at least up to the close of navigation. Heavy 
charters for boats to load out wheat have 
been made, and steady withdrawals from ele- 
vators are reflected in reduced stocks. Sup- 
Plies decreased 1,710,000 bus on the week, 
and now stand at 20,388,000. 

Some of the stuff now being shipped out is 
going for winter storage, as it is not consid- 
ered likely that storage and handling situa- 
tion at Buffalo can meet the heavy demand 
during the closing rush. It is expected that 
the bulk of local supplies will be taken out 
and sent east, a big part of which will be 
carried in boats during the winter and un- 
loaded as elevator accommodations will per- 
mit. Provisions are understood being made 
to have a large number of boats’ winter here 
to hold grain, so as to assure adequate stor- 
age room for all it is possible to ship to this 
market, 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Bayi | 
eG” DB iesecs 66% @Ces 161 5@ 97 
Nov. 11° .... . tee oe Bice 
Nov. 12 ..... 1 @67% 161 85@ 97 
Nov. 13 ..... --@69% 161 85@ 97 
Nov. 14..... -- @68% 161 85@ 97 
Nov. = eoecs «+++ @69% 161 85@ 97 
Nov. 16 ..... -@70% 161 85@ 97 
Nov. 1, 1917 64% @64% 177 102 @132 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Nov, 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7—Domestic——, -——-Bonded——, 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Oats ..scses 217 #4177 = 807 3 20 54 
Ry@ «sees 429 946 77 ee ee oe 
Barley ..... 424 651 1,261 77 50 42 


Flaxseed ... 411 163 2,679 ° oe 12 
DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday, in bushels (000's omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Spring ....1,827 611 687 2,494 321 344 
Durum .... 665 488 326 1,806 199 169 
Winter .... 232 49 96 87 45 652 
WEtO civics ove ee 1 ie Se 10 

Totals ...2, yt 1,148 1,110 4,387 565 1,175 
Oats ...... 49 37 154 369 3 58 
MIO ciceciee 188 65 63 997 ee 46 
Barley .... 424 149 459 374 459 781 

Bonded .. 6 1 


Flaxseed .. 220 105 879 232 67 587 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 16, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor | 
1, 2 nor }13,258 389 3,306 844 300 87 
2 dk nor) 
3 dk nor} 
3 nor j 271 55 478 39 34 36 
All other 
spring ..3,040 372 5,706 107 330 449 


1, 2 dur } 1,012 145 coe | B82 53 
2 am dur) 

3 am dur} 

3 dur 5 63 73 eee 9 26 
All other 


durum ..1,463 775 1,343 25 62 181 


1,2 hd w} 667 27 es 35 13 
2dk hdw) 
All other 

winter .. 514 70 1,169 28 s 81 
White ..... os be 27 «6 2 2 
Mixed ..... ea ne +» 158 161° 166 


Totals. .20,288 1,906 10,0291,396 682 992 


FLAXSEED—Market shifted considerably, 
without any particular news to affect it. This 


was due more to an unsettled pit condition 
than other visible source. A weak start on 
Tuesday and the establishing of low spot on 
that day was brought about by two days’ 
accumulation of selling orders. When market 
absorbed this weight and the pressure less- 
ened, buyers jumped in and bid prices up 
sharply. The slow movement from the coun- 
try made some of the trade apprehensive 
about getting enough in to meet contracts, 
causing them to go into the market. There 
was also a shipping call from the East, and 
the filling of it added strength. Any impor- 
tant rally brought out sellers who forced 
reactions, In the end, November closed 4c 
higher than on Nov. 9, while the distant 
futures widened, and finished 15%@l1é6c un- 
der. 

Farmers are reported anxious to take ad- 
vantage of the liberal premiums now prevail- 
ing to rush their crop to market before the 
end of the month, but the difficulty of get- 
ting cars holds movement back. Spot No. 1 
sold as high as 3%c over November; closed 
3c over the same contract. To arrive this 
month is 2c over November. To arrive De- 
cember, 1c over December. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


<——-Close——_, 
Opening Nov. 17 
Nov. 12 High Low Nov. 16 1917 
Nov. ..$3.80 $3.98 $3.77 $3.92 $3.27% 
Dec, .. 3.67 3.84 3.62% 3.78% 3.15% 
JOR, os cies 3.83 3.73% 3.75 
May .. 3.68 3.84 3.63 3.77 3. 10% 





MILWAUKEE, NOV. 16 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent war 


GU) BOROOE c 6biee ce neiscn ene $10.63 @10.75 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton, 100 

BOO Abts scbene p54 eu be res 6-900 4.40@ 4.60 
Rye flour, straight, cotton, 100 

WO eb 6506 p06 Ko pcssavewcdese seers @ 4,10 
Rye flour, dark, cotton, 100 lbs.. .....@ 3.15 
Barley fiour, cotton, 100 Ibs..... 3.20@ 3.50 
Graham flour, cotton ........... s+eee@ 9.00 
Corn flour, cotton, 100 Ibs....... see ee | 3.85 
Corn meal, cotton, 100 Ibs....... 5 -@ 3.60 


COS BOG, GOCCOM sic cvaicdecen tees 
MILLFEED—Strong and scarce fie wheet 
feeds. Standard bran, $29.74@338; standard 
fine middlings, $31.75@35; flour middlings, 
$31.45@35; hominy feed, $51; rye feed, $49 
@650; oil meal, $60,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices firmer. Receipts, 138 cars. 
Millers and shippers took best grades. No. 1 
northern, $2.26@2.28; No. 2, $2.23@2.25; No. 
3, $2.19@2.21 

BARLEY—Up 4@7c. Receipts, 78 cars. 
Demand was good for choice, and offerings 
were readily picked up. No. 8, $1.03@1.07; 
No. 4, 900@$1.06; feed and rejected, 85c@$1. 

RYE—Prices advanced ic. Receipts, 18 
cars. Millers bought* quite freely to arrive. 
No. 1, $1.62@1.63%; No. 2, $1.62@1.63; No. 3, 
$1.50 @1.60. 

CORN—For the week prices were 5c higher. 
Receipts, 6 cars. The movement of new con- 
tinues light. White and yellow command a 
premium of 5@10c over mixed. Millers have 
fair supplies of white on hand. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.35@1.40; No. 4 yellow, $1.25@1.35; No. 3 
mixed, $1.25@1.32; No. 3 white, $1.35@1.40. 

OATS—Prices were 3c higher. Demand 
was good from shippers, and tables were 
cleared each day. Receipts, 169 cars. Liberal 
shipments were made to Buffalo via lakes 
this week. Standard, 72@75c;, No. 3 white, 
70% @74%c; No. 4 white, 70% @74c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— ms ear 
1918 1917 918 1917 


Flour, bbls... 12,020 29,240 51, 297 39,592 


Wheat, bus.. 180,734 243,252 355,187 38,691 
Corn, bus.... 8,040 75,040 54,940 39,180 
Oats, bus..... 378,056 748,720 893,843 539,437 
Barley, bus... 116,680 437,900 124,204 72,948 
Rye, bus..... 23,050 105,465 24,350 105,465 
Feed, tons.... 390 460 4,724 3,880 





NEW YORK, NOV. 


FLOUR—Market much improved by reason 
of the heavy purchases by Grain Corporation 
and previous picking up by local dealers of 
most of cheap stuff on spot. Whole tone of 
market changed for the better, though mills 
made the mistake of jumping prices sud- 
denly and killing off trades that could have 
been worked around $10.50, jute. General 
average quotations were $10.50@10.85 bbl, 
jute, for both springs and Kansas, with win- 
ters quoted at $10@10.25, rye at $8.50@9.50, 
and barley flour at $7.40@7.50 bbl, jute. Re- 
ceipts, 194,770 bbis. 

CORN GOODS—Quiet, pending action of 
Food Administration toward taking over 
stocks on hand. Quotations: yellow granu- 
lated meal, $4.25 per 100 Ibs; white, $3.85@ 
4.35; corn flour, $3.85@4, in cotton. 

WHEAT—Movement about 2,000,000 bus 
lighter than last week. Receipts, 391,300 bus. 

CORN—With the change of Food Admin- 


istration rules regarding substitutes, there 


was a general selling movement, which had 
a strong bearish effect. This, backed up by 
the lower level of Argentine prices, it was 
held, strengthened the bear side of the mar- 
ket. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.55%; No. 
3 yellow, $1.50%. Receipts, 54,600 bus. 

OATS—Market depressed, though there was 
some demand for export, and the future pur- 
chases for that purpose were expected to be 
good. Quotations were 80% @82c, according 
to quality. Receipts, 376,000 bus. 


ST. LOUIS, NOV. 16 

FLOUR—Hard wheat flour, $10.20@10.50, 
bulk; soft wheat flour, $9.20@9.60; white ry; 
flour $9.25, straight $8.65, dark $7.50, bbi, 
jute; corn flour, $3.80@4; barley flour, 55 pe: 
cent, $7 @7.25. 

MILLFEED—Government maximum prices 
on hard wheat feed in car lots, St. Louis, 
bulk: bran, $24.46 ton; mixed feed, $25.71: 
middlings, $24.46. Soft feed 10c per 100 lbs 
more, and 50c ton additional allowed on feed 
in mixed cars with flour. Oat feed, $20; white 
hominy, $51; alfalfa meal, $38; barley feed, 
$51.50; rye middlings, $54.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 251 cars, against 231 
last week. Demand fair at government 
prices, 

CORN—Fair demand and prices 7c lower. 
Receipts, 296 cars, against 303. Closing 
prices: No. 5 corn, $1.25; No. 2 yellow, $1.39; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.30@1.34; No. 4 yellow, $1.28 
an No. 5 yellow, $1.21@1.23; No. 6 white, 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
he 40; cream meal, $3.60; grits and hominy, 
3.80. 

OATS—Prices 4c higher, and demand fair. 
Receipts, 269 cars, against 151. Closing 
prices: standard, 72% @73c; No. 3 white, 72 
@72%c; No. 4 white, 72c; No. 2 mixed, 70c; 
No. 3 mixed, 69%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbls... 46,500 91,180 49,170 130,220 
Wheat, bus.. 467,040 546,050 273,080 307,670 
Corn, bus.... 430,123 524,060 213,460 125,640 
Oats, bus..... 660,000 516, ee 384,380 457,080 
EO, BUBsesy 3,442 9.000. cosas 11,360 
Barley, bus... 20,800 76, 308 4,280 6,670 





BOSTON, NOV. 16 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


er OED... 50d «nto se eevesios $10.80@11.23 
Hard winter patent ............ 10.80@11,.23 
Soft winter patent ............. 10.50@11.00 


MILLFEED—Demand for wheat feed was 
good, but offerings were limited. Other feeds 
in fair supply and demand. Barley feed, 
$53.50; gluten feed, $57.42; stock feed, $55; 
hominy feed, $56.90; rye feed, $56.50; oat 
hulls, reground, $25; cottonseed meal, $61@ 
63,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—All kinds of corn 
products lower, with very little demand. 
White corn flour is quoted at $3.90@4 pe: 
100 lbs; white corn meal, $3.60@3.75; yellow 
granulated, $4; bolted, $3.95; feeding, $2.95 4 
3; cracked corn, $3@3.05; hominy grits and 
samp, $3.60@3.75; white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $4.40@4.50. 

SUBSTITUTES—Oatmeal lower, with a 
quiet demand. Rolled is quoted at $4.80 pe 
100-lb sack, with cut and ground at $5.52 
patent rye flour, $4.50@4.70 per 98-lb sack; 
barley flour, $3.50@3.90. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts— -——Stocks— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis...*40,500 387,744 ...... me's 
Wheat, bus.. 69,930 560,863 1,192,629 350,651 
Gorm, BOB. ..s teese S905. ctece 2,295 
Oats, bus.... 74,200 199,816 372,497 265,07 
Rye, bus..... 1,500 38,602 2,230 13,880 
Barley, bus... 1,100 >. areas os sees 
Millfeed, tons. 203 BOS cc ewne 

Corn meal, bbls 1,050 SECS... cosees 
Catmenl, CON0G, 1,900  .nccs  coccee coos. 


Oatmeal, sacks. 4,200 ..... 
*Includes 12,275 bbls for export. 
Exports of grain from Boston during th 
week ending Nov. 16, 65,325 bus wheat to 
Glasgow. 


PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 16 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,297 bbls, and 8,309,815 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 1% 
lbs, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 





Winter, 100 per cent ........... $10.00@10.25 
Kansas, 100 per cent ........+... 10.50 @10.85 
Spring, 100 per cent ..........4.. 10.65 @10.85 

WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 97,573 
bus; stock, 2,497,464. Quotations, car lots, 


in export elevator, government standard in 
spection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.3! 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37: 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 red 
winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32: 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 

RYE—In small supply and dull, Quota- 
tions, to arrive: No. 2 western, $1.76% bu 
near-by, as to quality, $1.58@1.68 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—Firmly held but quiet 
Quotations: $8.50@9.50, as to quality, pe! 
196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY—Steady. Quotations, quality A. 
$1.14%; quality B, $1.12%; quality C, $1.10'. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Quiet but steady. Quo- 
tations: to arrive, on a basis of $7@7.75 per 
bbl, in sacks. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supp!) 
and firm, with a moderate demand. Quota- 
tions, to arrive, per 98-lb sack, $7.25@8. 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow and 
values largely nominal. Receipts, 12,494 bus; 
stock, 28,540. Quotations, car lots for local 
trade: yellow, as to grade and location, $1.55 
@1.70. 

CORN GOODS—It is understood that the 
government will absorb surplus stocks, but it 
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is not known at what price. After present 
stocks have been sold, the market will be 
again governed by the law of supply and de- 
mand, Future production should be on a 
scale with the probable demand, which will 
be lighter, now that substitutes need no 
longer be used. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran, yellow meal, fancy...... $3.85 @4.25 
Gran, white meal, fancy...... 3.75 @4.32% 
Yellow table meal, fancy...... 3.80@4.07% 
White table meal, fancy...... 3.75 @4.22% 

Ordinary ground meal .......... 3.50@4.00 

White corn flour, fancy ......... 3.75 @4.00 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ........ - @3.50 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... 3. 15@4. 42% 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases... 2.50@3.35 


OATS—Offerings light and market steady, 
but trade quiet. Receipts, 377,066 bus; stock, 
387,603. Quotations: 


No. 9. WER ra kos Cbntie ees veoes 79% @80 

Standard white ..........es008. 79 @79% 
No. 8 WHERE 0 + Save eiccccsccetdss 78 @78% 
No. 4 See «bees a cnt veestes 76% @77% 


OATMBAL—Quiet and a shade easier. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, $9.85; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.85@10.10; 
patent, cut, bbl, $9.85@10.35; pearl barley, in 
100-Ib sacks, as to size and quality, $3.60@ 


6.29. 





BALTIMORE, NOV, 16 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 






Sprim Avevosecciscsecacceceess $10.65 @10.90 
Winter ..... -» 9.90@10.16 
Hard WiRter <c seewessisewvevess 10.65 @10.90 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.00@ 9.60 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended ............+. -»@11.55 
City sRRRM DTM 606s bec reccvcec -@11.55 
City mills’ winter ........0ceees - @11.30 


MILLFEED—In the absence of business, 
nominal quotations for straight cars, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton, were: spring bran, 
$34.50; spring middlings, $36.50; soft winter 
bran, $36.50; soft winter middlings, $38.50; 
jobbing prices $1@8 ton higher. 


WHEAT—Unchanged; movement and de- 
mand light. Receipts, 139,338 bus; exports, 
161,968; stock, 3,223,997. Closing prices: No. 
2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.33%. 

CORN—Steady; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 26,258 bus; stock, 39,200. 
Closing prices: No. 3 yellow, track, $1.60 
asked for old; range for week of southern, 
including some new and white, yellow and 
mixed, $1.85@1.56; new near-by spot yellow 
cob, bbl, $6.25 @6.50 

OATS—Easier, but not quotably lower; 
movement and demand unimportant. Re- 
ceipts, 117,407 bus; exports, 61,818; stock, 
705,844, Closing prices: standard white, do- 
mestic, 79% @80c; No. 3 white, 79%c. 

RYE—Firm; demand and movement good. 
Receipts, 115,433 bus; stock, 647,139. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 western for export, $1.76%; 
bag lots of southern, $1.50@1.65. 





KANSAS CITY, NOV. 16 


FLOUR—Regulation 100 per cent hard 
wheat flour is quoted to established merchant 
trade at $10@10.37 bbl, in cotton 48 and 98 lb 
sacks, Country mills offer round lots, bulk, 
basis Missouri River, at $9.10@9.40. Soft 
wheat flour is quoted to merchant trade at 
$9.90@10.30, in cotton sacks. 

MILLFEED—Maximum prices govern all 
transactions in millfeed. Bran in car lots is 
quoted nominally at $26.33 ton, in 48-in bur- 
lap sacks, mixed feed or mill-run at $27.58, 
and shorts at $28.33; in mixed cars with 
flour, 50¢e ton is added, 

WHEAT—No. 1 hard, dark §$2.20@2.21, 
medium $2.18@2.19, yellow $2.17; No. 2 dark 
gh 2.18, medium $2.15@2.15%, yellow 
$2 No. 3 dark $2.13@2.13%, medium $2.11 
@2 ik yellow $2.09@2.10; No. 4 dark $2.09@ 
2.10, medium $2.07@2.09, yellow $2.04@2.05; 
soft wheat, No. 1 $2.18, No. 2 $2.15, No. 3 
$2.11, No. 4 $2.09@2.10., 

CORN—White, No. 2 $1.49@1.51, No. 3 
$1.483@1.45; yellow, No. 2 $1.51@1.53, No. 3 
$1.44@1.46; mixed, No. 2 $1.49@1.52, No. 3 
$1.43 @1,45, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—Receipts— a ae 
1917 


1918 1917 918 
Wheat, bus... 607,500 905,850 697, 950 170,450 
Corn, bus,.... 182,500 361,250 211,250 198,750 
Oats, bug..... 187,000 306,000 175,000 361,500 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 eae 12,100 
Barley, bus... 96,000 21,000 26,000 ..... 
Bran, tons,... 60 780 1,600 2,640 
Hay, tons..... 6,120 9,156 2,664 6,600 
Flour, bbls... 7,800 14,000 36,7256 60,000 





TOLEDO, NOV, 16 


FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula-. 
tion, bulk, f.o.b. mill, $9.39@10.31 (maximum 
price), Kansas hard wheat flour, - $10.31 
Qnaximum price). 

MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, fair price basis, $2 per ton to be 

idded for soft winter wheat feed: 

Winter wheat bran 





MixeQ Sues Go Lee Be bbe vsnesackeedaves 
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Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags ............-. 56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bag.......... 9.00 


WHEAT—Reeceipts, 64 cars, 38 contract; 
year ago 116, 55 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 17 cars, 6 contract; year 
ago 4, 3 contract, 

OATS—Receipts, 88 cars, 53 contract; year 
ago 29, 17 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— eo Nga 
Wh 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Yheat, bus.. 189,652 254,800 1,100 90,000 
Corn, bus.... < 21,250 6,000 8,050 000 
Oats, bus..... 180,400 60,800 66,040 387,500 
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MINNEAPOLIS, NOV, 18 


Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 


Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed or substitutes) ......... 10.26 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 

docks undelivered ..... eoeee 10.26 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars 

or docks less than car lots undeliv- 

TOE ovvcriccscvecceresvtoveseccese 10.36 
Class 5, small- jot. ‘bakers, grocers, 

WalShOWNS 5 isccscccesccvene +» 10.61 

Exact charge extra for hauling. 
Sacks 48@652c per bbl, extra. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 


Nov, 38... serves. 499,120 382,215 457,995 
Nov. 16... 360,441 530,205 421,770 459,405 
Nov. 9.... 327,356 663,805 417,415 497,265 


Nov. 2.... 345,370 616,760 412,235 468,380 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1918 1917 1916 19156 
A ree 31,395 22,075 31,975 
Nov. 16... 121,100 18,235 11,830 26,210 
Nov. 9.... 19,640 8,785 26,590 40,315 
Nov. B.... ceccee 10,546 4,990 365,145 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Oct. 56. 65 57,625 271,390 311,600 4,485 2,155 
Oct. 12. 64 57,025 271,660 325,945 5,325 520 
Oct. 19. 65 57,625 269,240 181,255 6,755 1,310 
Oct, 26. 65 57,625 254,430 256,960 15,630 5,620 
Nov. 2. 6457,025 230,395 305,925 19,190 5,115 
Nov. 9. 61 55,275 210,400 316,150 10,190 3,520 
Nov. 16. 50 45,075 163,745 263,350 3,360 3,430 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Nov. 19) for prompt shipment (14 days), per 
2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as 
follows by brokers: 

Nov. 19 Year ago 

BOE nc ves nesssons $28.73 @28.81 $33.00@34.50 
Stand. middlings.. 30.48@30.64 37.00@38.00 
Flour middlings... 30.17@30.54 45.00@48.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.14@30.32 65.50@56.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $54.75 @55.25 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 53.25@53.75 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 52.75@53.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 52.00@52.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 51.00@51.50 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 3.25@ 3.50 
Corn meal, yellowf ..........6+.. 
Rye flour, whitet ...... 
Rye flour, pure darkt 





Barley flour, 98-lb cotton ....... 3.00@ 3.10 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ........ 9.15@ 9.26 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 9.00@ 9.15 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .......... 9.30@ 9.40 
Mill screenings, per tom ........ 12.00 @18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 15.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00 @30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 
POF COM cccscccwcceccss ee seee 30.00 @50.00 


Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 18.00@22.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks] +++ @56.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


Dark northern spring.... 
Northern spring 
Red spring .........-. eee 
Amber durum .........+. 
Durum ..... cove 
Red durum ..... 
Dark hard winter ae 
Hard winter ........... ° . 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2. 
Red winter ... 
Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
N 
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Saturday were: ov. 17 
Nov. 16 Nov. 9 1917 
Whea., bus ...... 2,043,360 1,287,000 2,773,260 
Flour, bbis ...... 29,051 14,831 19,684 
Millstuff, tons ... 3,969 1,689 1,991 
Corn, bus ....... 115,570 94,720 121,000 
Oats, bus ....... 786,240 694,000 1,028,960 
Barley, bus ...... 790,230 785,400 653,950 
Rye, bus ........ 187,200 212,160 365,640 
Flaxseed, bus .... 250,160 314,960 339,300 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Nov. 17 
Nov. 16 Nov. 9 1917 
Wheat, bus ...... 402,990 159,300 876,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 456,104 424,326 622,462 
Millstuff, tons.... 11,628 8,563 17,366 
Corn, bugs ........ 51,060 61,180 21,000 
Oats, bus ........ 964,270 760,200 908,000 
Barley, bus ...... 549,010 472,000 732,350 
RyG DOS si cevecs 118,150 142,040 161,240 


Flaxseed, bus .... 139,220 41,140 93,750 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Nov. 17 Nov. 18 
Nov. 16 Nov.9 1917 1916 
No. 1 dark .... 3,341 2,030 eee 355 
No. 1 northern,.10,900 11,956 eee 1,814 
No. 2 northern. 6,548 1,911 eee 1,618 
Other grades .. 1,972 6,415 eae 5,682 
Totals ....... 22,761 ~ 22,312 601 9,469 
BS 1986 .visves 8 3,385 oe vo 
Im 1914 ........ 15,915 15,430 eos 
In 1913 ..... ++ +15,703 15,250 coe 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Nov. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
12. 180@137 66%@67% 158 @159 87@ 95 
13. 1830@1387 68 @69 158 @159 87@ 96 
14. 180@135 67% @68% 159 @160 88@ 96 
15. 185@140 68% @69% 160 @161 88@ 96 
16. 1837@142 70 @71 160% @161% 90@ 98 
18. 188@143 72% @72% 162 @163 91@100 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Nov. 17 Nov. 18 Nov, 20 
Nov. 16 Nov. 9 1917 1916 1915 


Corn .... 112 55 6 5 13 
Oats ....2,288 1,567 2,506 7,318 3,067 
Barley .. 716 736 847 585 379 
Rye ....1,224 1,246 452 617 237 
Flaxseed, 82 64 77 172 66 











ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100°lbs: 


To— To— 

Albany ........ 33.6 New York® ..... 33.5 
Baltimore ..... - 31.5 New Yorkt..... 34.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.6 Ogdensburg .... 36.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.6 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Binghamton .... 31.6 Philadelphia* 32.5 
Boston .......+. 36.56 Philadelphiaft 32.5 
Boston* .......+- 33.6 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Bostonf ......++ 34.5 Portland ..... + 36.5 
Buffalo ......... 25.6 Portland® ..... 33.5 
Burlington ..... 17.56 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ......... 41.5 
Corning ........ 31.6 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur ........ 19.0 Rochester ...... $1.5 
Elmira ........ - 81.6 Rockland....... 36.5 
TEPI@ ccccsscces 25.6 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Hornell ...... -+- 81.5 Scranton ....... 32.6 
Indianapolis .... 21.6 Stanstead ..... - 36.5 
Ithaca .......... $1.5 Syracuse ...... - $1.6 
Kansas City .... 19.6 Troy .......+.. - 33.5 
Louisville ...... 25.6 Utica..........+ 32.5 
Montreal ....... 36.6 Wayland ...... - 31.6 
Mount Morris. 31.6 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans. 33.56 Chicago (propor- 

Newport News*.. $1.5 tional) ...... + 12.5 
New York ...... 34.56 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 





Via ‘ 
St. Louis Chicago Peoria 
40.5 40 39.5 


New York ......... 

Boston .....se06. » 42.6 42 41.5 
Philadelphia ...... 38.5 38 37.5 
Pittsburgh ........ 31 30.5 30.5 
Albany .....s.006. 39 39 38.5 
Syracuse .......... 36.5 36.5 36.5 
Baltimore ........ 37.5 37 36.5 
Washington ...... - $7.6 37 36.5 
Detroit ...... cose 26.6 26.5 26 
Rochester ......... 36.5 36.5 36 
Cleveland ......... 28 27.6 27.5 
Va. common points 37.5 37 36.5 
Columbus ......... 27 27 27 
Indianapolis ..... - 21.6 21.5 *21.5 
Louisville ...... 22 22 *22 


*Through pub. rates. 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c-—Mpls—7. Duluth 2) 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 12 ...$3.74 eis 3.89 3.87 3.7 
Nov. 13... 3.84% 3.83% 3.97 3.87 3.70 
Nov. 14... 3.80% 3.78 3.88% 3.85 3.74 
Nov. 15... 3.81% 3.77% 3.90 3.87 3.73 
Nov. 16... 3.87% 3.82% 3.95 3.92 3.78% 
Nov. 18... 3.90 3.87 3.97 3.93% 3.83 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Nov. 16, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 











Minneapolis ... 1,894 1,864 394 298 
Duluth ........ 1,072 662 875 696 
Totals ....... 2,966 2,526 1,269 994 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o——Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 250 339 307 82 77 172 
Duluth..... 220 105 879 411 163 2,693 


Totals.... 470 444 1,186 493 240 2,865 








United States Crops—All Grains 


Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 1918, 
as finally estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture (000’s omitted): 

——1918—_, 1917 1916 

Wheat— acres *bus bus bus 
Winter .. 22,489 665,725 418,070 480,553 
Spring .. 36,392 363,195 282,758 155,766 


Tot. wheat. 58,881 918,920 660,828 636,318 





Corn ......113,835 2,749,198 3,159,494 2,566,927 
Oats ...... 44,475 1,535,297 1,587,286 1,251,837 
Barley .... 9,108 236,505 208,975 182,309 
RYO cccece 5,435 76,687 60,145 48,862 
Flaxseed... 1,967 14,646 8,473 14,296 


Hay, tons.. 69,249 86,254 94,930 91,192 
Buckwheat. 1,045 18,370 17,460 11,662 


*Based on condition Nov. 1. 
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(Continued from page 655.) 
as soon as the heavy stocks of flour held 
here become reduced. The family con- 
sumer is already a buyer of flour, and 
within two weeks there should be a de- 
cided improvement in the demand from 
bakers and jobbers. 


CHICAGO 


The news from Washington announc- 
ing that it has been made possible to com- 
pletely abandon the administration sub- 
stitute for mixed flour and the pro- 
gramme as to substitutes was well re- 
ceived in Chicago by the trade, as was 
also the information that the Grain Cor- 
poration is making arrangements to pur- 
chase Victory flour and substitutes owned 
by dealers and bakers, and all stock held 
by millers made up to and including Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 13. 

There is considerable comment in the 
trade as to what the future is going to 
be as to use of some of the substitutes 
forced on the baker and housewife. Some 
Chicago bakers claim that they are going 
to use a certain product made and sold 
by a Chicago concern, regardless of the 
cessation of war. This product is of such 
a character that it saves on the cost of 
not only the substitute but sugar as well. 
At the present time this commodity is 
selling at 61,c per lb, delivered. 

The higher class grades of corn flour, 
especially one or two products that are 
made in central Illinois and one in Wis- 
consin, will, no doubt, be in good demand. 
Flour of this character is now offered at 
$3.70, in sacks, per 100 lbs. 

The cheapest grain product that is 
used as a substitute is barley flour. It is 
not onl; cheap, but not wanted, and many 
mills that were active in its milling for 
some time have withdrawn this product 
and ceased making it. There is quite a 
quantity of rice flour in Chicago. Whether 
or not the Grain Corporation will con- 
tract for it is a problem. It is now held 
firm at 7c lb. ‘ 

There is uneasiness as to the effect of 
peace upon wheat, but there is no doubt 
that the removal of the 20 per cent sub- 
stitute order will afford the miller more 
business and enlarge its consumption. It 
will also create a better supply of mill- 
feed, for which there is an immense de- 
mand. As to coarse grain values, a some- 
what lower level is expected, although 
the decline so far has been limited. 

A well-informed Chicago flour mer- 
chant who knows every angle of the trade, 
from the manufacturing of flour to pro- 
ducing bread and rolls, made the state- 
ment today that he was confident that 
both the general public and the bakers are 
so tired of the use of substitutes that they 
will be well pleased to go back to the full 
use of -white wheat flour. 

He added that he regretted that he 
did not have a model bakeshop, in order 
that he could be one of the first to place 
a high quality loaf of bread on the mar- 
ket as soon as the substitutes are done 

away with, for he is confident that the 
quality loaf in ae is going to be the 
bread that will sell the best. 


8T. LOUIS 


Millers in this section welcomed the 
news that the Food Administration had 
eliminated the ruling regarding wheat 
flour substitutes and Victory flour. This, 
however, is causing considerable loss to 
millers who had substitutes purchased 
and sold. Although the Grain Corporation 
offered to buy all substitutes and Victory 
flour, it was not willing to pay the prices 
mills had purchased these substitutes at. 

The domestic demand for flour has be- 
come firmer, and some of the low quo- 
tations made recently have been with- 
drawn. Mills in this section, however, 
were benefited very little by recent pur- 
chases of the Grain Corporation. Al- 
though prices quoted were considerably 
discounted from the maximum price, evi- 
dently they were still above prices the 
Grain Corporation bought at. 

The outlook that feed will oe more 
plentiful and enable mills to supply their 
customers’ urgent needs has brightened 
the situation considerably, together with 
the anticipation of a revival in export 
business. 


NASHVILLE 


Leading members of the flour trade in 
the Southeast express the belief that the 
abolition of the substitute rule by the 








Federal Food Administration will not 
have material effect on the consumption 
of flour in this territory. The advantage 
gained will be chiefly sentimental. 
ry gratifying 
have the restriction removed, as every 
step in that direction goes to restore con- 
fidence and normal conditions of trade. 
Millers are hopeful that there-may be a 
further modification of control by the 
first of the year. 

Under the latest substitution rule con- 


sumers were required to take 20.per cent 


of substitutes in making purchases of 
flour. The consumption of corn meal in 
the Southeast is said to be fully equal to 
or greater than this proportion and hence 
the statement that the abolition of the 
rule will not materially affect the con- 
suming demand for flour to any im- 
portant extent. 

The passing of Victory mixed flour was 
also received with satisfaction in the 
Southeast. Desiring to extend fullest 
co-operation to the federal food officials 
in the national emergency, some of the 
large mills installed “mixed flour” equi 
ment, and endeavored to push its sale, 
but with comparatively no success, the 
sales being of no consequence. The mills 
are glad to abandon this phase of war 
trade. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Millers rejoice that they are relieved 
from the substitute impediment. While 
heavy holders of substitutes stand to lose 
to some extent, it does not impair the 
general relief at the escape from a Vic- 
tory flour basis with which, under the 
government programme, flour substitutes 
were pretty closely correlated. As a mat- 
ter of fact, no Victory flour has been 
manufactured here, so no one will meet 
the loss incident to rigging up to make it. 

Just what disposal will be made of the 
substitutes on hand is uncertain. It is 
assumed that the government will pay 
considerably under the original cost price 
to the millers. However, they are inter- 
ested to know what that price will be 
under the tentative offer made for car 
lots. Some of the bakeries here stopped 
short on use of substitutes when the rule 
was recalled. One baker who is rather 
heavily stocked up with corn flour will 
dispose of it as best he can, and make 
pure wheat bread. 

Such action will naturally force other 
bakers into the same course, for despite 
the newspaper talk that a lot of persons 
have become so attached to 80-20 bread 
that they would now refuse to eat the 100 
per cent kind, it is quite likely pure non- 
sense. At any rate, the common query 
from the bread buying public now is, 
“When are you going to sell real bread?” 

Millers say that if the government were 
to raise the price of bran and middlings 
up to the point that demand warrants 
and other feeds sell at, it would greatly 
assist in obtaining a fair price for the 
substitutes now on hand. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapolis millers are of the opinion 
that the abandonment of the substitute 
programme by the Food Administration 
cannot but have a helpful effect on the 
domestic demand for flour. The improve- 
ment, however, they think will be grad- 
ual. Stocks in central distributing points 
and in the hands of the trade Besa 
are believed to be heavy. Until these have 
been absorbed, there cannot be any very 
heavy buying. Some look for business 
to continue quiet for two or three weeks. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City—While the trade effect of 
the abolition of the substitute rule is not 
yet clearly apparent, millers are confident 
that trade will broaden greatly and that 
by the holidays it will be in normal vol- 
ume. It is realized that large stocks of 
substitutes will have to be disposed of 
and that the presence of these may re- 
strict new flour-buying for a time, but 
millers and the flour and baking trades 
‘in this section are wholly confident that, 
with _ wheat flour and bread freely 
available, few substitutes will be used 
hereafter for human consumption, aside 
from the normal demand for good corn 
bread. 

A point which is emphasized in the 
mind of the trade in this district is that, 
while apparently the abandonment of the 
substitution requirement means only a 
20 per cent increase in wheat flour con- 
sumption, actually the increase will be 
much greater than that, because the avail- 
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ability of good, unadulterated bread will 
cause the return to bread-eating by great 
numbers of people who have not for many 
months been eating any at all. 
MILWAUKEE 

The trade generally does not look for 
any immediate improvement in the do- 
mestic demand for flour on account of 
the abolition of the substitute rule, owing 
to the fact that stocks in buyers’ hands 
are quite liberal; also on account of the 
flour price being fixed, there is no incen- 
tive to stock up. Millers have received 
numerous requests from dealers to hold 
off shipping directions on substitutes 
— and in some cases to cancel. 

There has been no particular demand 
from bakers for flour since the order 
went into effect. Local millers have re- 
ceived good orders from the government, 
but the domestic demand continues slow. 
One of the local mills received an order 
for 2,000 bbls flour from a buyer who had 
been out of the market for months, but 
this is the only instance noted of any im- 
provement. Grocers report an improved 
demand from housewives, who are buy- 
ing more freely on account of not being 
obliged to take substitutes. 


PACIFIC COAST 

The abolition of substitute requirements 
will not materially benefit north Pacific 
Coast mills since, outside of government 
business, they have no market other than 
the local domestic trade, on account of 
their relatively high wheat cost. As this 
trade consumes only about 10 per cent of 
our milling capacity, its increase by 20 
per cent means at most 2 per cent increase 
in consumption of total capacity. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

The announcement of the suspension of 
the wheat flour substitute regulations 
has met with general approval from both 
millers and public. Aside from a little 
better tone to the inquiry, it has not as 
yet made its influence manifest in the de- 
mand for flour, but millers believe im- 
provement will surely be forthcoming, al- 
though they admit the time of its arrival 
is problematical. Business could hardly 
be much worse than has been experienced 
for some time, and the general trade does 
not seem to have changed its views very 
mych, 

The holidays are approaching and these 
always bring a dull period. This year will 
probably prove no exception, and the ex- 
pansion millers believe coming may be 
delayed. It is hardly likely that con- 
sumption will take a sudden jump of 20 
per cent, especially as many dealers are 
carrying good stocks. Until the surplus 
pra es. A mn have been worked off, ma- 
terial enlargements of buying are not 
probable. 

Local food administrators have -noti- 
fied grocers that they may sell flour with- 
out restrictions as to substitutes, but all 
have been asked to request customers to 
economize as much as possible in its use. 





CANADA FOLLOWS SUIT 


American Abandonment of Substitute Rules 
Followed by Similar Announcement by 
Dominion Food Control 


Toronto, Ont., Nov. 16.—The Canada 
Food Board has issued an order to the ef- 
fect that all orders and rulings requiring 
the sale, purchase, use or consumption of 
substitutes for wheat flour, whether in 
the trade or in private homes, are repealed. 
Regulations governing the rate of milling 
extraction are unchanged. 

* #* 

Winnipeg—Western Canada received 
the news of the cancellation of rules re- 
quiring the use of substitutes with wheat 
flour with thankfulness. The announce- 
ment lifted a great burden of worry and 
loss from the shoulders of these prairie 
provinces. It is useless now to point out 
the absurdity of trying to impose, in a 
land like this, regulations regarding food 
that, while suitable to some other country, 
are so manifestly stupid as the Canadian 
order about substitutes in the West 
proved to be. The trade may be excused 
for hoping that, should new occasion of 
the kind arise, the policy to be adopted 
by Canada will be based upon Canadian 
conditions. 








Cottonseed cakes recently were quoted 
in Denmark, where they are always in 
great demand, at $139.36 per metric ton. 


GERMANY WILL BE FED 


Great Magnitude of Europ Food Requi 
ments—Inter-Allied Council Asks U. 8. to 
Supply G N ls Being Fed 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 16.—Presi- 
dent Wilson has taken steps to set admin- 
istrative machinery in motion to feed 
Germany. He has called upon Secretary 
of War Baker for a statement of the 
tonnage the War department can release 
for food transport to Europe. At the 
same time, by the President’s direction 
just before their departure for Europe, 
Herbert C. Hoover and Chairman Hur- 
ley, of the Shipping Board, conferred 
with Secretary of State Lansing regard- 
ing steps to be taken to meet the Euro- 
pean food crisis. 

While it has been apparent to the Pres- 
ident, Mr. Hoover, and other officials in 
touch with the world food situation, that 
Europe would make heavy food demands 
on this country immediately following the 
cessation of hostilities, the magnitude of 
European food requirements has not been 
fully realized until the last few days. 
Now, in addition to the food required to 
feed: the liberated populations of allied 
territories formerly occupied by the Ger- 
mans, the United States has been called 
upon by the Inter-Allied Food Council 
to supply Germany, Austria, Holland and 
Switzerland with food. 

Pressure on the United States to sup- 
ply Germany with food is now being ex- 
erted, it is understood, by both Great 
Britain and France. According to gos- 
sip in well-informed circles, the President 
has received communications from both 
Premier Lloyd-George and Premier Clem- 
enceau within the past few days urging 
that the American government take im- 
mediate steps to answer the appeal of 
German officials for food. 

The President shares the views of both 
the British and French governments that 
heroic measures must be taken, if neces- 
sary, to supply not only the allied peoples 
but also neutrals and even Germany and 
Austria with food at the earliest possible 
moment. Unless this is done, the Presi- 
dent foresees an era of anarchy and dis- 
organization in Europe which will greatly 
complicate the consummation of peace, 
and may involve the expenditure of great 
sums of money to adequately police the 
affected territories. German socialists, 
according to reports reaching here, have 
already y Bas an appeal to radical 
groups in the allied countries and in the 
United States for food, and have sug- 
gested that a world demonstration of 
socialistic forces be staged to compel the 
shipment of food to the central powers. 

High officials here see in this spread of 
Bolshevism one of the serious dangers of 
the next few months. Anarchy in Europe 
would result in such demoralization that 
the forthcoming peace discussions would 
become a veritable Babel. 

Already the British government has 
moved to meet the situation. Food car- 
goes in British bottoms are moving from 
India, Australia, and South America. 
The United States within the past few 
days has greatly increased its over-sea 
food shipments to the military terminals 
in France, and the operations of the Bel- 
gian Relief Commission have been tre- 
mendously expanded. The Inter-Allied 
Food Council in London has arranged to 
divert to Rotterdam the steamer Adra, 
with a cargo of 7,100 tons of wheat. 
Other supplies will be dispatched to 
Serbia, Austria and Bohemia, The ques- 
tion of food for Germany will probably 
await Mr. Hoover’s arrival in Europe. 
He sailed from New York, Saturday, on 
the Olympia. 

The food situation in Germany is prob- 
ably bad, officials of the Food Adminis- 
tration believe. The German government 
had food stores at the time of the armis- 
tice signing sufficient to feed the populace 
on the very scanty war ration for a period 
of 12 months. By mow this ration 
Germany could get on fairly well, it is 
said, for six months, but at the end of 
that period she would face famine unless 
help came from the outside. . 

It is considered probable, however, that 
the present disorganization in Germany 
has placed all the larger cities in a most 
critical need for f As soon as the 
revolution took place in Russia, it is 
pointed out the farmers withheld their 
food stocks from the cities, and distrib- 
uted them locally. This tended to raise 
the rations in the rural districts to normal, 
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and imposed famine conditions on the 
cities. A similar condition now exists in 
Germany, it is believed here. 

Until peace is concluded with Ger- 
many that country is technically an 
enemy country, and an ‘amme of 
relief would be in violsiita. of the ac- 
cepted rule of warfare that there should 
be no communication other than diplo- 
matic with an enemy country until the 
existing state of war is ended by con- 
gressional ratification of the treaty of 
peace and the issuance of a proclamation 
announcing this ratification by the Presi- 
dent. 

The present European situation, how- 
ever, presents a problem which will com- 
pel the waiver of technicalities, it is said 
in Administration circles, unless the 
United States is willing to see chaos 
come out of the war instead of a peace 
founded on lasting grounds. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Cargo Stowage 


It is actionable negligence for a steam- 
ship company to stow bags of goods in a 
compartment which has recently con- 
tained coal, where, by reason of mere 
sweeping of the compartment, instead of 
both sweeping and washing, the goods or 
their bags are injured by coal dust. The 
company is also liable for similar injury 
to goods resulting from coaling the vessel 
without taking reasonably adequate means 
of preventing the damage. These points 
were decided by the United States dis 
trict court for the southern district. of 
New York in admiralty proceedings 
against the steamship Koan Maru. 

The proceedings involved a shipment 
of shellac, but, with stronger reasoning, 
the same rules would apply to space set 
apart for a cargo of flour. 


BURDENSOME CONTRACTS 


The Maryland court of appeals recent!) 
recognized the principle of law that a 
manufacturer who has agreed to delive: 
goods at a stated price cannot avoid his 
contract because of unexpected expense 
or difficulty in obtaining raw products, ex 
cept as he may have specially guarded 
against such contingency in his contract. 

The particular case before the court 
involved a contract for delivery of chem- 
icals to be manufactured by the seller, but 
the following stated conclusions of the 
judges applies in principle to contracts 
involving the manufacture of any kind of 
commodity: 

“The contract of the defendant was to 
deliver to the plaintiff the product of its 
plant, and the defendant was not required 
to purchase acid from other manufactur- 
ers in order to make deliveries to the 
plaintiff. It was bound to make every 
reasonable effort to secure the pyrites [the 
raw product], and to pay any reasonable 
sum necessary to enable it to do so. The 
fact that the price of pyrites ore was 
greatly in excess of the amount that it had 
contracted to pay for it did not reliev: 
the defendant of its duty to perform thie 
contract.” Davison Chemical Co. vs. 
Baugh Chemical Co. 


GRAIN LIEN RIGHTS 


The Kuroki (N. D.) Elevator Co. has 
lost a suit brought by one Mrs. Auth to 
recover the value of wheat claimed ad- 
versely to her under a thresher’s lien. 

Plaintiff deposited a quantity of wheat 
in the defendant’s elevator, and later at- 
tempted to sell it, but defendant re- 
fused to pay for the grain or to deliver 
a like quantity, on the ground that the 
wheat had been sold and the petal 
paid over to a bank which claimed to have 
an assignment of the thresher’s claim and 
lien. Plaintiff then sued to recover tlic 
value of the wheat, and the defendant w:'s 
defeated successively in justice court, and 
in the district and the supreme courts. 

The main ground on which the case w’s 
decided in the supreme court was that 
there was no sufficient proof of a vali 
thresher’s lien. The decision is that onc 
who claims a grain lien of this kind mus! 
prove “that there were a certain number 
of bushels of a certain kind of grain 
threshed, the price per bushel for thres!)- 
ing, the description of the land upon 
which such grain was growing, and that 
the lien which is claimed was filed within 
a specified time after said threshing w’s 
done, and such other facts as are required 
by law to be established in such cases 
before a lien can be claimed or filed.” 

A. L. H. Sraeet. 
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There is not much new to record in 
the flour trade during the past week. 
The demand for G. R. flour in this city 
keeps all the mills in the London area 
fairly busy, and thanks to recent liberal 
supplies of American winter wheat of 
all kinds, hard and soft, but chiefly the 
latter, millers are not just now very anx- 
ious to take in fresh supplies. 

\llocations of imported white flour to 
millers for mixing purposes are still sus- 
pended, but it is understood that it will 
not be long before they are resumed. 
Meanwhile, fresh regulations have been 
issued by the authorities which reduce the 
proportion of imported flour that a mill- 
er may mix into his sack to 15 per cent. 
It is believed that this percentage will 
hold good for some time. 

No change, however, has been made in 
the regulations affecting bakers, who in 
all parts of the United Kingdom, ex- 
cepting Scotland, may mix up to 25 per 
cent of white flour in their batches. In 
Scotland the proportion is 50 per cent. 

Whereas for some time millers have had 
to use as admixture to their wheaten flour 
not less than 20 to 25 per cent of non- 
wheaten elements, the proportions vary- 
ing according to the amount of yellow or 
red corn used, a fresh order uces the 
admixture to a minimum of 10 per cent, 
with a maximum of 20. This reduction, 
however, is contingent on the miller using 
a larger proportion of native wheat in his 
grist. 

lhe object of this measure is obviously 
to encourage millers to make the largest 
possible use of native wheat. It is no 
secret that the authorities are sparing 
no efforts to get farmers to co-operate 
with millers in using up the greatest pos- 
sible amount of home-produced wheat, 
barley, oats and rye. The latter cereal 
has not, even under war _ conditions, 
formed any considerable part of this 
country’s crops, and it is doubtful wheth- 
er any advance worth ‘mentioning will 
be made in rye culture in this crop year. 

‘Though the wheat is nearly all in, there 
is still considerable barley and oats in the 
ficids, and both these cereals must have 
suffered to no small extent from rough 
weather. Had conditions enabled the get- 
ting in of all grain crops in good condi- 
tion, a sensible amount of tonnage would 
have been saved. 

The ministry of food has publicly stat- 
ed that for every American soldier 
brought to Europe five tons of shipping 
space are required to maintain him as a 
fit fighting unit throughout the year. The 
applications of this official estimate are 
plain enough to need no comment. But 
if, as is obviously the case, it is all-im- 
portant to give up every possible ton to 
the transport of American troops, within, 
Say, the next six months, the greatest 
amount of food can be carried from 
America in the shape of flour, and not of 
raw grain, 

The weekly allocations of white flour to 
jobbing factors for sale to bakers con- 
tinues on the usual scale, and no change 
has been made in the flat rate of either 
imported or home-made flour, viz, 51s 9d 
and 44s $d per 280 Ibs, respectively. 


OATMEAL 


A little new-erop Scotch oatmeal has 
made its appearance here, but the market 
is by no means well supplied. There is 
Some Midlothian avy: at £35@£35 


10s per ton, while coarse Aberdeen is of- 
fered at £34 10s, with medium and fine 
varieties at £34. There is no American 
coarse oatmeal, and even the medium and 
fine varieties seem to have given out for 
the moment. Rolled oats are also quite 
scarce, but a little Midlothian is avail- 
able at £35 10s per ton, while some Irish 
rolled oats are making £35 10s@£36. 
There is a little American rolled oats on 
hand at £36. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is very scanty, and all varie- 
ties find a quick sale at the official rate 
of £13 per ton, ex-mill. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Yesterday there was a strong demand 
for money, with several of tue banks call- 
ing in loans, and, supplies proving un- 
equal to the requirements, some assist- 
ance had to be obtained from the Bank 
of England. Today the demand was 
again active, but there was no need for 
further borrowings from the bank. Loans 
for the day are as high as 3@3Y, per 
cent, and loans for. a week can be ob- 
tained at the same rate. 

There was a rather better supply of 
commercial bills offering in the discount 
market this week, but bankers, on the 
whole, were disinclined to buy bills from 
the brokers. Only a. few short-dated 
treasury bills were on offer, and these 
were taken up at 3% per cent. Three, 
four and six months’ bank bills are quot- 
ed at 3¥4,@3 9-16 per cent, and trade bills 
at 4@4%,. The bank rate remains at 5 
per cent. 

The Bank of England reports that its 
stock of gold has increased by £951,331 
to £73,109,006, compared with £55,488,- 
759 at the corresponding date last year. 
Its reserve is £28,762,971. 

This is the last day of the war bond 
campaign in London, and the big guns 
which have been stamping war bonds and 
war saving certificates will make their 
way to the provinces. The total receipts 
for the eight days’ campaign are £29,- 
247,511. 


FOOD SITUATION IN INDIA 


The high price of food is causing great 
hardship and suffering among the poor 
in India. So far, it a = pay there is no 
system of “control” and, as a result, prof- 
iteering is rampant and prices have 
reached a point that exceeds any experi- 
enced even in times of severe famine. In 
some districts the rains failed, which was 
disastrous for the crops, but on the whole 
there is no shortage in India, and prof- 
iteering is mainly responsible for the 
dearness of food, together with difficulties 
in regard to transportation and distribu- 
tion. 

THE AUSTRALIAN CROPS 

The crop in Western Australia has 
failed to come up to expectations, and 
instead of a total of 11,923,408 bus, which 
was estimated as the possible yield, me f 
9,304,995 have been harvested. s 
makes the Australian wheat crop total 
115,500,000 bus, the smallest harvested in 
Australia during the period of the war, 
but it nevertheless gives an exportable 
surplus of fully 75,500,000 bus, and with 
old-crop reserves the quantity available 
for export will probably reach 195,000,000 
bus. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT, 14 


The past week has been very quiet on 
all Scottish markets. Only a few parcels 
of new season’s grain have appeared upon 
me Glas market, and no certain opin- 

teas tom formed as to the quality of 
the prey rops: The bulk of the trading put 


through in Glasgow recently has been in 
Amer products, chiefly winter wheat 
and oats, the latter being in active re- 


quest, little home oats and oatmeal being 
available. American spring wheat con- 
tinues scarce, though it is believed that the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies 
has a lot in store. 

Flour has been freely dealt in,—Amer- 
ican, Canadian and home-milled,—and it 
is said that the outlet for consumption 
for the purpose of household baking is in- 
creasing at a wonderful rate in Scotland, 
where, in the t, housewives chiefly con- 
fined their baking activities to scones and 
oatmeal “furls.” 

In Edinburgh,  straight-run - home- 
milled flour is offered at 44s 3d per 280 
Ibs, and the best Midlothian oatmeal at 
82s per 280 lbs. 


IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 14 


The flour trade is in what one might 
call a war-time normal state, Prices are 
unchan speculation being non-exist- 
ent. About the only change of direct in- 
terest has been that the government dis- 
tributions of imported flour have not been 
on quite as large a scale as previously. 
The class of flour allocated is of the soft 
type, and bakers find it difficult to. pro- 
duce the large, spongy loaf. so ‘popular 
in Ireland, owing to the lack of strong 
flour. Irish millers have practically con- 
fined their attention to the shop flour 
variety, so that the real source for strong 
flour in quantity is from the English mill- 
ers. 

An order of the department of agricul- 
ture, preventing farmers from convert- 
ing their home-grown wheat into flour 
for home consumption, has caused con- 
sternation among both country millers 
and farmers. Irish wheat has never been 
looked on with favor by the larger millers 
for milling, as owing to the humid climate 
it contains a very large proportion of 
moisture, with a consequent loss when 
drying, but the farmers have been in the 
habit of growing wheat for their own 
consumption, which they had ground at 
the small country mills. 

This order has put a stop to all such 
business, which will force the farmer to 
buy milled flour in the open market; and 
it is believed the purpose for which — 
order was passed, viz, the ee ttes p= 
farmers from feeding this ground w 
to cattle, will be defeated, as they will 
not bring it a long distance to country 
mills, but will very likely smash it up for 
feeding. Efforts have been made to get 
the government to relax the order. 

The following are tne prices of flour: 
government price to distributors for im- 
ported flour, 50s 9d, less 6d per sack dis- 
count; to bakers, bls $d ex-store, less 6d 
per sack discount for cash in seven days, 
or one month net. The government is 
charging 49s 9d, net, cash, for imported 
flour for mixing in 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in strong demand at an ad- 
vanced price. New Irish oatmeal is be- 
ing offered at about £36 per ton, but is 
in very limited supply, owing to the back- 
ward state of the oat crop. Oatmeal from 
the north of Scotland, however, is being 
freely offered, and can be bought in large 
quantities at £36@38 per ton, delivered 
over the next two months, Belfast or 
Dublin. 

MILLFEED 


Mill offals are unchanged at £13 per 
ton ex-mill, plus transport char ogi 
age and 35s for bags, and merc ho 
an allowance of 7s 6d per ton. The 
— is good, but the supply very lim- 
ited. 

Some damaged ground oats have been 
offered at £28 per ton for cattle and 
poultry feeding, and are finding a rea ay 
sale. The government now allows 
classes of es for dairy cows in small 


quantities. Linseed cake is allowed for 
calves up to six months old, and those 
who are getting allotments of this class 
of feed’ are having more to do than pre- 
viously. 





Salesman’s Accounting 


The supreme court of Pennsylvania has 
affirmed judgment in favor of the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co. against 
one George D. Young on a settlement of 
the latter’s accounts as local salesman 
and collector for the mill at Shenan- 
doah, Pa. 

Defendant admitted the receipt of cer- 
tain collections, but claimed credit be- 
cause he had paid them to the plaintiff by 
applying them to the payment of ac- 
counts of customers other than those whe 
actually made the payments. But the 
supreme court adopted the following 
stated conclusions of the judge of the 
lower court: 

“Where he received the authority to do 
this, or whether or not it was done with 
the knowledge of the plaintiff or the par- 
ties whose money was so credited, does 
not appear in the affidavit of defense. 
We do not see by what right this de- 
fendant collected the money from one 
man and credited it on the account of 
another, and we do not feel that this 
would be a valid defense in the trial of - 
the case. We therefore grant judgment 
for this amount, $2,805.97.” 

The milling company was also sus- 
tained in a claim against defendant for 
$6,166.64 for flour which defendant caused 
to be charged on the books of the com- 
pany as having been sold to certain per- 
sons, when in fact the flour had been sold 
to other customers, and payment not 
properly accounted for. On this point 
the decision reads: 

“The affidavit of defense, replying 
thereto, sets forth that the defendant was 
under the orders and direction of F. D. 
Watts, assistant manager for eastern 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia branch of the 
plaintiff company, and that the said F. 
D. Watts would call on defendant for 
money and insist on having advances 
without delay. Whereupon the deponent 
would make sales of flour to different 
customers and others to realize money 
quickly, and in order to do so, and to 
induce immediate purchases, so as to pro- 
vide for the demands of the said F. D. 
Watts, defendant sold, to the different 
persons named, flour at less than the pre- 
vailing or market price, but on the books 
of the company the persons purchasing 
at reduced price were charged the pre- 
vailing or market price of flour, and this 
course of dealing was carried on for a 
considerable time, and in that way bal- 
ances against the customers, being the 
difference between what they actually 
paid for the flour and the market price, 
increased from time to time. ~ 

“He alleges that all moneys received 
from the customers at less than market 
prices were paid by the defendant to the 
milling company from time to time, and 
that the balance against such customers 

. defendant never received, and was 
not responsible to the company for the 
amounts. 

“There nowhere appears in the affidavit 
of defense any averment that this ar- 
rangement was ever acquiesced in by the 
plaintiff, or that the plaintiff had any 
knowledge of the same, nor does it ap- 
pear that F. D. Watts... had any 
knowledge of it, or acquiesced in it, nor 
does it appear that the said F. D. Watts 
had the authority to make any such ar- 
rangement for the plaintiff company. 

“In view of these facts, we do not think 
that the affidavit of defense is sufficient 


as to these items.” 
A. L. H, Srazer. 
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Remains of the Cathedral at Ypres 


VICTORY AT THE BRITISH FRONT 


(Continued from page 652.) 


Here are the ruins of a former village; 
merely a few piles of bricks and débris 
so overgrown with vegetation that, unless 
one were told what it had once been, he 
would not identify it as the previous 
abode of human beings. A few miles 
further on are the pitiful remnants of a 
larger and more important town, clus- 
tered about what was once a noble church. 
Only the cornerstone remains to identify 
it, and this bears an inscription showing 
that the edifice was erected in 1565. A 
coverless Bible, with its leaves torn and 
one corner burned entirely off, leaving the 
edges charred and black, is blowing about 
in the ruins. I take it up and carry it 
away with me as a souvenir. It begins 
with a part of the book of Deuteronomy, 
and ends with the last chapter of Mala- 
chi; the remainder has been torn away 
and scattered, Heaven knows where. It 
is, of course, printed in French, but by 
comparing it with the English Bible, I 
find that the first verse at the beginning 
of the fragment is this: 

“If any of thine be driven out into the 
utmost parts of the world, from thence 
will the Lord thy God gather thee, from 
thence will he fetch thee.” 

The last verse of what remains of this 
Bible reads as follows: 

“And he shall turn the heart of the 
fathers to the children, and the heart of 
the children to their fathers.” 

By this time we have left France and 
gone on into poor Belgium. Three years 
ago I had seen what had happened to 
the Belgian towns behind the advancing 
German lines, and now I was to see some- 
thing of what had occurred in front of 
these lines, in that part of Belgium the 
possession of which had been stubbornly 
fought over for years. 

At the top of a steep hill we pause and 
look down over the panorama below us, 
spread out like a picture in the light of 
a showery afternoon. To our left, in the 
valley below, the Huns are steadily shell- 
ing the roads. We can hear the sound of 
their guns and see the smoke rise when 
the projectile reaches its objective. We 
watch for a few minutes and then, fol- 
lowing the road ahead, proceed to Ypres, 
reaching it shortly before sunset. We 
are told we are the first civilians per- 
mitted to enter the place since the Ger- 
mans retreated from this vicinity. 

Practically nothing remains of the city. 
The British and Belgian troops have been 





clearing away the wreckage in. order to 
make the streets passable, and are restor- 
ing order out of utter chaos. Of the fa- 
mous Clothmakers’ Hall, which was shat- 
tered but still standing in 1917, noth- 
ing whatever is now left but heaps of 
brick and stone and a broken arch or two, 
beneath which are fragments of stone 
carvings and bits of broken ornaments. 
A huge crater, made by a powerful shell, 
at the bottom of which is a pool of stag- 
nant water, is amid the ruins, and on its 
edge are scattered human bones, bleached 
by the weather, scraps of uniforms, some 
broken rifles and a helmet or two. 

From this ruined city we go onward, 
through more gun-blasted fields and deso- 
lated, abandoned villages, into France 
again, and finally homeward, watching 
Very lights on the horizon, and sud- 
den flashes lighting up the darkening sky, 
and so along a camouflaged road which 
is shelled nightly, over which a continuous 
stream of loaded lorries are making their 
way steadily toward the front. 

* * 

Another day, in another direction, we 
pass a famous spot which cost the French 
a quarter of a million men to take, and 
later come to a ridge no less notable. The 
car carries us as far up the military road 
as it is safe to go, and we leave it to pro- 
ceed on foot. It is a beautiful autumn 
morning, and wild flowers are blowing 
and blooming along the narrow, rocky 
pathway and on the sides of the shell holes 
and craters, which are so close together 
that they touch each other. Here in all 
directions lie relics of battle; broken and 
discarded guns, empty shell cases im- 
bedded in the earth like pins in a cushion, 
battered helmets, old uniforms and water 
bottles. There stands here a large cross, 
beneath which lie Canadian soldiers in a 
common grave. In a Hun shoe lying by 
the road still remain the bones of the foot 
and ankle of its wearer; a ghastly and 
loathsome thing. 

At the top of the ridge we come upon 
a far-reaching, unobstructed view. An 
enemy aéroplane is circling overhead, and 
there are clouds of shrapnel exploding 
about it. Not far off can be seen the 
remaining chimneys of a city recently 
taken by the British, and, in the valley be- 
low us, an artillery duel is going on and 
we can mark the shots from the German 
guns as they strike and explode, tear- 
ing up the ground in clouds of smoke. 








On our side of the hill are many dug- 
outs, a few at the bottom still in use, 
but those near the crest abandoned. In 
the shelter of one of these we spread a 
robe and eat our luncheon, listening to 
the intermittent firing beyond us. 

Later in the day, we enter Arras, or 
rather what remains of it, wandering 
through its narrow streets and viewing 
the ruins of its once splendid cathedral. 
Shot and shell have rained upon this city, 
and its inhabitants have suffered terribly, 
but few of them, even now, venturing 
to return to it. 

Here is a courageous little congrega- 
tion, belonging to the Church of England, 
which has held together for worship amid 
the perils of bombardment, finding refuge 
far below the surface of the ground in 
the dark crypt of a building, perhaps de- 
signed as a wine cellar. We descend the 
narrow, steep steps leading to St. Sav- 
iour’s underground church, and find there 
an altar and seats for the worshippers. 
The massive arched stonework is dank 
and time-stained, but it has not been bro- 
ken by bombs. As we come out, I pick 
up a card; a picture of the Saviour on 
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the cross above a verse from a hymn be- 
ginning “He died that we might be for- 
given.” 

In Arras, introduced by the officer con- 
ducting us, we call upon a heroine, a true 
soldier of France. Madame Auguste 
Druelle, or as she signs herself on the 
testimonial to America which she has 
written during her perilous experience, 
Laure Virginie Druelle. She is appar- 
ently nearing the age of eighty, and for- 
merly lived in her chateau in the suburbs 
of the city. She was forced to leave her 
home and found refuge in the town, oc- 
cupying rooms on the first floor of a 
house opposite the cathedral. Here she 
has steadfastly remained ever since, and 
here we find her, undaunted by the hor- 
rors which she has witnessed and th: 
dangers she has passed through. 

An attractive little old lady with fear 
less eyes and snowy white hair, she wel- 
comes us with charming courtesy into 
her little front room with its snowy mus- 
lin curtains, in which she has stored her 
remaining possessions, including a parrot 
in his cage. This is her drawing-room, 
living-room and bedroom, also her kitch- 
en, as was attested by the pot of soup 
simmering on the stove. 

The house above her has been shattered 
and blasted by bombs and shots, and is 
a complete ruin, utterly wrecked. The 
upper walls are gone, and only the room 
she occupies remains habitable. Its ceil- 
ing shows gaps in the plaster made by 
falling material, and over her bed is a 
great hole through which a shell came, 
which passed through her bed while she 
was lying upon it, but did not explode. 

When she came into the city she brought 
with her two dogs and a favorite horse. 
Both dogs were killed in one of the bom- 
bardments. When the cathedral was de- 
stroyed, the intense heat from the burn- 
ing building across the narrow street and 
the falling walls drove her forth. She 
took the horse and escaped into the 
streets, and all that night she wandered 
about in a terrible rainstorm. The horse 
was killed, but she escaped and returned 
once more to her room when the fires of 
the cathedral had burned down, and the 
débris in front of her door had been 
cleared away. 

Her landlady was killed by a bomb, 
and she buried her in the tiny back gar- 
den of the place. She leads us out from 
the crowded little room and shows us the 
grave, surmounted by a cross and most 
carefully tended, with a pot of flowers 
growing on it. Left entirely alone, the 
Lady of Arras has withstood the long 
and terrible siege, never doubting that, in 
time, France would regain the city, and 
determined to hold her post among its 
tottering ruins despite the Huns. 

When she learns that I am an Ameri 
can, she asks me to accept from her a 
tribute to my country which she has com- 
posed during her long siege and written 
with her own hand. It is fastened to- 
gether with a strip of red, white and blu 
ribbon. Where she found this I cannot 
imagine, as there is not a shop in the 
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town left standing where such a thing 
could be procured. 


Late afternoon on the crest of a hill 
overlooking a broad valley. A thunder- 
storm rolling up, black and threatening, 
from the west. To the east in the distance 
the city of Douai, which the Germans 
still hold, the steeple of its cathedral 
plainly discernible without the use of 
glasses. The Huns are burning the place, 
and for some days dense masses of black 
smoke have been pouring up from the 
town. These are now occasionally varied 
by bursts, like huge explosions, which 
shoot far up in the sky and temporarily 
blot out the cathedral spire from the 
view. 

In front, looking over two black and 
blasted tree-trunks upon the plain below, 
a long-distance artillery engagement is 
going on. One can seen the flashes of the 
guns and hear a tremendous roar as they 
fire from the British lines close by; and 
directly below us shells from the Ger- 
man batteries are dropping and explod- 
ing. 

The position where we stand is occu- 
pied by Canadian troops, with a com- 
plete system of dugouts, several of which 
we have visited; back of this are some 
trenches formerly occupied by the Ger- 
mans. As we turn from the road to 
walk up the narrow pathway leading to 
this spot, we notice a single grave with 
a cross above it marked “An unknown 
Canadian soldier.” The dead man’s com- 
patriots are very busy all about his rest- 
ing-place, and he sleeps among his friends, 
at night scarcely more underground than 
they are. 

German helmets, broken rifles, cartridge 
cases, fragments of shells, old shoes, 
parts of uniforms, are piled in heaps by 
the side of the path, having been cleared 
out of the way by the present tenants. 
There is not the slightest excitement 
among the soldiers on this hilltop; they 
are going about their work methodically, 
and seem chiefly occupied in putting the 
vicinity in order, clearing up the pjace 
and making passable a road which leads 
to the plain below, and has been badly 
cut up by shell fire. They apparently 
are not interested in the engagement go- 
ing on beyond them, but occasionally one 
of them will look over toward the ter 
ing city. 

It is beginning to rain, and we are 
hailed by a sergeant who invites us to 
come into his dugout until the shower is 
over. We clamber awkwardly down the 
steep steps and into the darkness of the 
room below, from which a narrow age 
way leads to an exit on the opposite side, 
which is provided in case the front en- 
trance should be blocked by the explo- 
sion of a shell. 

Candles are lighted, also pipes, and 
we are asked to take seats and make our- 
selves comfortable; tobacco is proffered. 
“Not a bad place, this?” asks the ser- 
geant, showing us about. A rather hand- 
some brass gas bracket, evidently from 
the ruins of a church, is attached to the 
wall, in which a candle is stuck. “It will 
look very well in my shack at home,” said 
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the sergeant. He answers our questions 
as to his former occupation and his na- 
tionality by saying he is an electrical en- 
gineer, “by birth English, by adoption 
a Canadian, by preference a Cosmopol- 
itan.” 

There are several boys in the dugout, 
as we discover when our eyes grow ac- 
customed to the dim light; one from 
Winnipeg, whom I greet as a near neigh- 
bor. There is much cheerful conversa- 
tion and laughter, and we are invited to 
have tea, but decline, as the storm has 
abated and we want to.see more of that 
mysterious, fascinating field beyond, 
where thousands of men are under fire 
and it is impossible to see one of them. 

Later, we have. tea with a Canadian 
major in his dugout; a cheerful young 
fellow who tells us they have only ar- 
rived at this post a few hours before, and 
hope they may be permitted to stay here 
awhile, as they like the place. Other 
young Officers join us at tea, which is of 
cmniliient quality, served on a table cov- 
ered by a white cloth, I am given a 


taste of rum to see what it is like, and, 
after taking a note from the major to 





his sweetheart in New York, which I prom- 
ise to deliver in person, we say good-by 
to the boys and start homeward in the 
fast-gathering gloom. 


© * 


Tuesday, October 8; a fateful day for 
the Germans, ending in the capture of an 
important city and the beginning of the 
collapse of the German war machine. In 
the morning, we are walking about in 
what was originally a graveyard for 
civilians and has been usurped by the 
military dead of both sides, alternately 
in possession of the near-by town, which 
has been taken, lost, retaken and lost 
again many times since the war began, 
and now remains permanently in the 
hands of the allies. A huge and homely 
granite monument to the German dead 
stands here, flamboyantly inscribed. When 
the Huns lost the place and again took 
it, an additional inscription was carved 
below the original one, commemorating 
those who had since fallen, and now both 
the earlier and the later victims of war 
rest serenely beneath the feet of the lat- 
est victors in the struggle. 


Arras After the Huns Have Done Their Work 


The crosses are very thick in this cem- 
etery; British, French and German sol- 
diers lie side by side, no longer caring: 
what happens; the iron gates are shat- 
tered and the stone pillars are overthrown; 
a huge corner has been shot off of the 
pompous German monument, and so 
many shells have fallen on this spot that 
some of the graves are torn open, and 
crater pits disclose with unseemly frank- 
ness the coffins of the disturbed sleepers. 
War will not even let the dead rest in 
peace. 

As we wander about the overgrown 
pathways of this forlorn city of the dead, 
amid the riotous autumnal vegetation 
with which kindly nature has endeavored 
to conceal the ravages of man, the sound 
of heavy guns near by, not intermittent 
but continuous, fierce and increasingly 
loud, informs us that a great battle is 
being fought not far off. 

How great and decisive it is we do 
not know at the time, but we are to learn 
later that we are in close proximity to 
one of the greatest events of modern his- 
tory, the outcome of which means over- 
whelming disaster to the long-fought 
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German cause and its final downfall. We 
are very near to the dawn of peace, and 
we do not realize its significance. The 
world has since learned the meaning of 
that day’s fighting at that particular 
place. 

We leave the churchyard behind us, 
and gradually the thunder of the great 
guns grows fainter and subsides into a 
low, distant rumble, as of a retreating 
sterm, when we reach the famous spot 
where the Germans held up the allied 
advance for months, which was finally 
taken at a cost of Heaven knows how 
many human lives, It is nothing more 
than a small hill, and at a short distance 
appears such an insignificant elevation 
that one wonders it should have been of 
such immense strategic importance. As 
we start to climb its slippery, slimy side, 
however, we realize how difficult it must 
have been to scale it in the face of the 
deadly fire of the enemy. 

Every foot, yes, almost every inch, of 
it, has been shell struck; deep holes and 
shallower pits obstruct the way, and myst 
be carefully skirted in order to gain 
the top; shells are stuck into the ground 
so thick that they cannot be counted, 
many of them unexploded; the amount 
of metal embedded in this small promon- 
tory is incredible; the heterogeneous 
débris of fierce fighting lies on every 
side, although a huge dump by the rail- 
way tracks down below contains enough 
impedimenta which has been gathered up 
to equip several regiments. 

Slipping and sliding, we finally gain 
the top, where a large, plain cross has 
been erected in memory of the British 
soldiers who fell in taking the hill. 


“Blow out, you bugles, over the rich Dead! 

There’s none of these so lonely and 
poor of old, 

But, dying, has made us rarer gifts than 


gold. 
These laid the world away; poured out 
the red 
Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years 
to be 
Of work and joy, and that unhoped 
serene, 


That men call age; and those who would 
have been, 
Their sons, they gave, their immortality.” 


We go on through towns ruined past 
all hope of rehabilitation, over a deso- 
lated country torn up with shell fire and 
utterly barren and hopeless. About noon 
we reach a huge crater, the scene of a 
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frightful explosion by which many hun- 
dreds of the Germans were overwhelmed 
as the British advanced, the place having 
been undermined. Here we find dugouts 
built inside the crater, and near one of 
these we have luncheon, while we look 
down into the bottom of a deep sandy 
pit, littered with broken rifles, rotting 
coats and German helmets. 

Later, we pass through fragments of a 
city once populous and thriving, the vic- 
tim of many bombardments. The virgin 


which for years leaned from the basilica 
of Notre Dame de Brebiéres has at last 
fallen. The peasants used to say that, 
when this virgin dropped, peace would 
come. Perhaps they were right; it is be- 
ginning to look like it. 

In the afternoon, we leave the broad 
highway and travel over a rough, narrow 
road, absolutely deserted, which leads to 
the banks of the Somme. The weather 
has cleared and the sun shines as we fol- 
low the course of the river. We are ap- 
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proaching the point where the Americans 
and the British first joined together in 
attacking the Huns. The hills are steep 
and high on the right, and below them 
flows the Somme. A crooked path leads 
up from the road to the heights above. 

The car is stopped and we start on an 
exploring trip to the top of the hill, see- 
ing evidences, still beautifully camou- 
flaged, of former German occupation. 
We are amply rewarded for the steep 
climb by coming upon a tenantless settle 
ment of elaborate dugouts, built and oc 
cupied by the Germans previous to their 
retreat. This must have been very hastily 
accomplished, after sharp fighting, th: 
victors quickly passing on in hot pursuit 
of the retiring enemy, for scattered al! 
over the place are innumerable German 
articles lying where they were dropped; 
spades and picks but little rusted, hel 
mets, bits of furniture, pots and pans, 
water-bottles, German magazines and 
newspapers, any number of unused car- 
tridges, and an amazing amount of loot 
for the souvenir hunter. 

The dugouts have been built with care 
and are almost intact, quite commodious, 
and, in some instances, even luxurious. 
Near the entrance to one of them, in a 
delightful nook affording a magnificent 
view of the Somme valley, a round table 
has been built with rustic seats about it, 
where Fritz and Heine doubtless drank 
their beer and smoked ‘their pipes on 
pleasant, still afternoons ‘such as this, 
watching the river flowing far below them, 
and perhaps dreaming of a home the 
were never again to see. 

Climbing still higher, I come upon of 
ficers’ quarters in which are white iron 


beds and spring mattresses, and even ° 


upholstered armchairs. In one of thes: 
tenements a German novel lies open upon 
a bench. One almost feels that the for 
mer owner might return at any moment 
and demand in fierce gutturals the rea 
son for this unwarranted intrusion upon 
his a Here I saw a “Gott strafe 
England” sign. 

Over the inner doorway leading to a 
second room of one of these palatial dug- 
outs, upon the crosspiece of the casing, an 
inscription had been very neatly printed. 
The black pencil with which it had been 
drawn had sunk deep into the soft pine 
board, and the lettering is as clear and 
distinct as it was the day it was made. 
The inscription reads: 


“Diese’s kleine Katakémbchen 
Schiitze uns vor Fliegerbémbchen.” 
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—which being translated means, I sup- 
Ose, 

“These little catacombs 

Shelter us from flying bombs.” 

Evidence that American soldiers had 
driven this Hun out of his snug quarters 
is indisputable. Below this poetic com- 
position some roughneck of the United 
States army, probably a “cow-puncher” 
from the Far West, had printed a terse 
but inelegant comment which, being quite 
impolite, I will not here repeat. 

The appeal of this unique souvenir is 
too great to be withstood. The captain 
seizcs a German pick found outside the 
door, and with a few strong blows dis- 
lodges the board from its fastenings, and 
presents it to me with the remark that 
it proves the Americans were here; which 
it certainly does, as the expressive term 
of contempt applied to the German’s lit- 
tle rhyme is used only by a certain type 
of \merican citizen, and corresponds, let 
us say, to the Englishman’s “rot.” ; 

Teatime finds us, by appointment, at 
the headquarters of the British war cor- 
respondents, and here I meet our old 
friend Harry Perry Robinson, of the 
London Times, who, some years ago, was 
London correspondent for The Bellman, 
and who, long before that, lived in Amer- 
ica. Just a few minutes earlier he re- 
turned from the battleground, and is now 
sending his report of the great victory 
to london. 

From him and others of the profession 
with whom we have tea we learn the tre- 
mendous significance of the day’s fight- 
ing, and realize that the guns which we 
heard in the morning while in the grave- 
yard looking at the German monument, 
sounded the knell of the Kaiser, the 
downfall of the house of Hohenzollern, 
the collapse of Prussian militarism and 
the triumph of the allies, for such a vic- 
tory has been won this dav as insures be- 
yond doubt the utter defeat of Germany. 
Her troops fully realize it; as the enor- 
mous number of prisoners taken today 
admit, their cause is now hopeless. 

We have been so fortunate as to be 
on the spot when the great and long- 
hoped-for event occurred, and are in- 
clined to feel jubilant, but the newspaper 
veterans assembled about the long table 
drinking their tea show neither surprise 
nor exultation—they go on eating bread 
and butter. The game is not out until 
it is played out, and the Hun still has 
plenty of fight in him, they think. He 
is obviously “cracking up,” but he may 
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hoodwink President Wilson into recom- 
mending an armistice by which he will 
gain time to re-form his shattered armies. 
You never can tell. 

* * 


Home by the wide, straight road; a 
long ride as the sun goes down and the 
autumn day fades into twilight, and then 
dark when night falls over the shot-torn 
fields, the crumbling ruins and the silent 
columns moving toward the front. 

We see gangs of prisoners trudging 
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along under guard, weary and dejected; 
detachments of troops bound for peril- 
ous posts on the firing line, marching 
grimly and quietly by, as if they did not 
know that many of them would not see 
the dawn of tomorrow, and a continuous 
stream of lorries carrying supplies and 
munitions. There is no haste, no confu- 
sion, no excitement, just a steady, or- 
derly, deliberate, mighty movement that 
goes on without a break. 

I recall a description of the German 
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advance through Belgium, written at the 
beginning of the war by Richard Harding 
Davis, who has not lived to see its end. 
It conveyed a profound impression of 
the enormous and inexhaustible resources 
in men and material which Germany had 
at her disposal in 1914, when the Kaiser 
set out to conquer Europe and substitute 
for the religion of Christ the religion of 
brute force and German Kultur. 

The movement of this vast and contin- 
uous throng, silently pressing onward, in- 
exorable, determined and overwhelming, 
creates in my mind a similar impression. 
Where now is Germany’s might, where the 
inexhaustible resources of material and 
men with which she went to war? The 
countless black crosses along the roadside 
account for the destruction of the one, 
and the shell-torn hills and fields, the 
piles of brick and mortar, mark the 
fruitless dissipation of the other. All 
lost, and, worse than all, honor, the re- 
spect and admiration of the world and 
the friendship of mankind, gone also. 

Thinking of the unpreparedness of the 
allies and their many narrow escapes from 
overwhelming disaster during the past 
four years, there comes to me the words 
of the Psalmist: “If the Lord himself 
had not been on our side, when men rose 
up against us, they had swallowed us up 
quickly, . . . Yea the waters had drowned 
us and the stream had gone over our soul. 
But praised be the Lord who hath not 
given us over for a prey unto their teeth. 
Our soul is escaped even as a bird out of 
the snare of the fowler; the snare is bro- 
ken and we are delivered.” 

The road has grown very dark, and we 
stop in a village to light the lamps, then 
dash ahead, drawing the robe close around 
us to keep out the chill of the night. 
Again the Very lights on the lonely, mys- 
terious sky line, the distant boom of the 
ever-pursuing guns, which do not rest 
day or night now, and ghastly, intermit- 
tent flashes lighting up the heavens; be- 
side us, moving toward the front, the 
long, long line of men and horses and 
loaded lorries, never pausing, never ceas- 
ing, silent and ominous. 

* + 

The glorious news of the day is, of 
course, known at the chateau, but we are 
surprised that it does not cause much en- 
thusiasm. The shadow of a doubt rests 
on the outlook. Will diplomacy intervene 
to save the Germans from just punish- 
ment; will the finish, now so near, be left 


to the military forces who have brought 
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it to pass at such great sacrifice, or will 
the influence of President Wilson, re- 
garded as all-powerful in this crisis, be 
exerted to grant an armistice before the 
work is done? His answer has not yet 
come, and is awaited with the most in- 
tense anxiety by our hosts, the British 
officers. 

I assure them that if I know our Pres- 
ident’s mind, and I think I do, they need 
be under no uneasiness as to the char- 
acter of his reply to the German proposal. 
He will not fall into any trap prepared 
by the Huns; he knows their tricks, and 
he will not fail to tell them that they are 
no longer in a position to make terms; 
unconditional surrender will be the mean- 
ing of his answer, and pe | may con- 
fidently depend upon it. Still, naturally, 
they are in doubt lest by some German 
jugglery the allied armies be halted be- 
fore they have completed their task. 

+ * 

A British army area in France, cov- 
ering a very large territory, which in- 
cludes several important towns, except 
for occasional air raids, untouched by 
the war. We are staying with the com- 
mandant, an old friend of mine who once 
visited Minneapolis, and knows a num- 
ber of people there. 

He had retired from the British army 
with the rank of major when the war 
began, and he proffered his services to 
the government. He was commandant 
at Queenstown when the Lusitania was 
sunk, and was subsequently given his 
present post, from which he is shortly to 
change to another, which will make him 
commandant of a very large city about to 
be captured by the British. The colonel 
is genial and most hospitable, and dur- 
ing our stay makes us exceedingly com- 
fortable in his quarters, where the food 
is excellent, and the accommodation very 
neat and satisfactory. 

The large number of German prisoners 
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in his area are treated humanely, but the 
are not coddled. They are put to wor 
on the roads or otherwise as may be re- 
quired, and they appear contented, prob- 
ably being secretly glad to be out of the 
coming collapse. 

The village is not large, but it is near 
a city of some importance, and is pic- 
turesque and interesting. A brook flows 
beside the house in which we are quar- 
tered, and it contains trout. “Old Wil- 
liam,” the legendary big fish and patriarch 
of the stream, has his headquarters under 
the bridge, and is occasionally seen, but 
never caught. 

Another colonel, commandant of the 
local subarea, lives in the same house as 
my friend, and is a most agreeable gen- 
tleman. Retired officers who, since the 
war, 
commonly called “Dugouts,” a term which 
they good-naturedly accept as appro- 
priate. Some of them are quite old men, 
who have seen many years of service and 
have distinguished themselves in former 
campaigns. 

They are exceedingly effective in such 
positions as this, bringing to the admin- 
istration of the territory over which they 
have jurisdiction their former military 
experience, and ruling with justice, firm- 
ness, sound judgment and discretion. 

Here, except for the always imminent 
air raid, life is untroubled by war’s 
alarms, but it is very busy and exacting, 
and the “Dugout’s” task is not an easy 
one, nor is his position a sinecure. This 
place on a sunshiny October morning 
seems like an oasis in the desert of de- 
struction adjoining it. It is pleasant to 
walk in the little garden near the front 
door. The house is directly across the 
street from the colonel’s office, and be- 
longs to a citizen of the town. 

The little daughter of the house is tak- 
ing her music lesson on the piano in the 
small parlor. I glance through the win- 
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An Oven Ingeniously Made From Oil Drums 


dow, and see her sitting on a high stool, 
her pig-tails, neatly braided, hanging 
down her back, her teacher sitting beside 
her beating time. 

She is playing one of those simple, 
plaintive little tunes they give as exer- 
cises for the beginner, and the melody 
goes with the place and the morning of 
the day and the sunlight filtering down 
through the leaves. This is France, and 
_ a few miles away France is being rent 
and torn by the retreating enemy, and 
her sons are being sacrificed in her de- 
fense. It seems very incongruous, yet, 
someway, reassuring. 

” * 

A chateau not far from the colonel’s 
headquarters, owned by one who has giv- 
en it to be used as a refuge for Belgian 
babies; waifs picked from _ battlefields 
and rescued from ruined villages. It is 
maintained by private contributions, 
much of them given by Americans, people 
in Baltimore being prominent among 
them. 

We visit it one day about noon. Two 
American ladies are in charge, Mrs. 
Woods and Miss Upton. We find the lat- 
ter, deeply involved in a mass of machin- 
ery and well covered with oil and grease, 
repairing the automobile of the estab- 
lishment. Mrs. Woods welcomes us and 
shows us about. The colonel has brought 
us at my request, as I carry a note from 
Hugh Gibson to Mrs. Woods. 

As we open the door into one of the 
rooms, in which about twelve of the 
babies are being given their soup, Raikes 
is the first to follow Mrs. Woods. Upon 
sight of him, each and every one of the 
kids shouts “Papa! Papa!” and stretch 
out their hands to him. I guy him un- 
mercifully about his large family, and 
call him Monsieur Dickebush — Papa 
Dickebush, who has long led a double life, 
one in London, where he is highly re- 
spectable and earns his living by “doing 
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something in the city,” another in Bel- 
gium, where he has acquired many chil- 
dren. 

As a matter of fact, the poor little 
kiddies are quite indiscriminate in their 
demands for parental recognition, ¢alj- 
ing us all “Papa,” and reaching out their 
paws to us. One of them has upset his 
soup as a result of excitement due to 
the unexpected appearance of men among 
them. The pity of it is that few if any 
of them have papas of their own; most 
of them are dead. 

I believe there are from forty to fifty 
of these children here, this group being 
the oldest; from this size they grade down 
to the tiniest mites of a few monthyg’ 
troubled existence. Two of them were 
found in a German trench captured by 
British soldiers; one is the survivor of a 
tragedy; its father became crazed by 
the war and ran amuck, shooting the 
mother, wounding the child and killing 
himself; both the father and mother of 
a third went insane, while a fourth is the 
sole survivor of a household of seven. 
The other members of the family were 
carried out of the ruins of the house dead, 
and it was thought that all had been re- 
moved, when a faint cry was heard from 
a bundle of rags and this baby was found 
still living, 

All of these infants have their tragic 
history. Now they are being cared for 
by these devoted ladies, and most of 
them are in thriving condition. Here 
a fine practical work is being conducted, 
worthy of the liberal support which | 
hope it is receiving. 

* * 

I might write many more pages about 
out experiences in the war area of France, 
but I am sure I have already exceeded 
space limits in endeavoring to convey my 
impressions and I am conscious of the in- 
adequacy of the effort. We are now 
about to return to England, as our “white 
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Lens After the Germans Left 


passes” expire today. In a few hours, 
unless the submarines get us, we will be 
in London, safe out of it all. We don’t 
want to go; we want to stay longer and 
see more. 

I have tried to write coherently and to 
avoid hysterics or ecstatics, and I suppose 
I have failed, because I am not equal to 
describing accurately the peculiar sensa- 
tions which come to a civilian suddenly 
confronted with war conditions. 

Out of it all, it is not the horrors of 
the thing or its destructiveness that are 
the predominant and lasting impression 
one has on leaving the scene. Nor is it 
the thought of all those who have found 
death on the battlefield. 

One now understands the meaning of 
Rupert Brooke’s verse: 


“Qh! we, who have known shame, we have 
found release there, 
Where there’s no ill, no grief, but sleep 
has mending, 
Naught broken save this body, lost 
but breath; - 
Nothing to shake the laughing heart’s 
long peace there 
But only agony, and that has ending; 
And the worst friend and enemy is 
but Death.” 


The truth is, if I can come near to 
defining this curious thing, one finds a 
certain exaltation of soul in being here; 
feels envy of those who are in it active- 
ly; a longing to be young and a part of 
it, and deep regret not to be able to re- 
main and see it through to the very end. 
To be in the war zone is temporarily to 
become obsessed, not with the pomp and 
glory of it, for none is apparent, but with 
its splendid, rare grandeur, the fascina- 
tion of its self-abnegation and surrender 
of the body to something undefinable and 
indescribable, a dominating, controlling 
spirit beyond the reach of fear and in- 
destructible. 





Agricultural Programme for 1919 

Wasuineron, D. C., Nov. 16.—Ameri- 
can farmers planted this fall a consid- 
erably greater acreage of winter wheat 
than a year ago, Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston has announced in a statement 
urging better organization of agricultural 
forces throughout the country in prepara- 
tion for the execution of the necessary 
production programme for 1919. A large 
acreage of rye also has been planted. 

It is too early, the secretary said, to 
forecast how these crops will come 
through the winter and what suggestion 
should be made as to the spring wheat 
planiing. It is also too early to formu- 
late and announce the details of the gen- 
eral spring planting programme. Condi- 
tions are changing very rapidly, and the 
requisite information is not now at hand. 
After full conference, suggestions will be 
made sufficiently in advance of the plant- 
ing season, 

The secretary, however, pointed out 
especially the need for an increased pro- 
duction of beef and fats. It seems clear, 
he said, that for a considerable period the 
World will demand particularly a larger 
Supply than normal of live stock, and 
especially of beef and fats. 

American farmers should not fail to 
adopt every feasible means of economical- 
ly increasing live-stock products. To do 
this they should give due thought to the 


securing of an adequate supply of feed- 
stuffs and to the eradication and control 
of all forms of animal disease. The de- 
partment has just issued a circular which 
contains suggestions regarding live-stock 
production. 

Further organization of all agricultural 
agencies to carry out a carefully consid- 
ered agricultural programme for 1919 is 
necessary, the secretary said. Not only 
should there be the best possible organiza- 
tion and co-operation of the federal De- 
partment of Agriculture, the agricultural 
colleges, the state departments of agricul- 
ture, and farmers’ associations, but the 
local farm bureaus and other organiza- 
tions which support the extension forces 
should be strengthened. The perfecting 
of this organization is highly desirable, 
not only during the continuance of the 
present abnormal condition but also for 
the future. 


An agricultural commission, headed by 


Dr. W. O. Thompson, president of the 
Ohio State University, and comprising 
trained agriculturists from a number of 
the state agricultural colleges and the 
Department of Agriculture, has just re- 
turned from Europe, where it made a 
thorough investigation of the agricultural 
conditions of the allied countries. The 
information it brings will be considered 
in formulating the agricultural produc- 
tion programme for 1919. 
Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 


United States Crops—All Grains 
The attached table gives the final esti- 
mates by the Department of Agriculture of 
grain and flaxseed crops of the United States 
by years (in millions of bushels): 





Buck- 


Wheat Corn Oats B’riey Rye Flax wh’t 
1918*. 919 2,749 1,536 237 77 15 18 
1917.. 6651 3,159 1,587 209 60 ae 
1916.. 636 2,667 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915. 1,026 2,995 1,649 229 64 14 165 
1914.. 891 2,678 1,141 196 43 16 17 
1918.. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912.. 7380 8,126 1,418 224 86 28 19 
1911.. 621 2,531 922 160 388 19 18 


1909.. 683 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 382 26 16 
1907.. 634 2,590 764 164 32 26 14 
1906.. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 16 


2,702 963 1387 28 28 16 
*Based on condition Nov. 1. 


United States Corn Crop 

The corn crop of the United States, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture, by 
years, has been (000’s omitted): 
Year Pus Year Bus Year Bus 
1918*.2,749,198 1910. .2,886,260 1902. .2,523,648 
1917. .3,169,494 1909. .2,552,190 1901. .1,522,519 
1916. .2,566,927 1908. .2,668,651 1900. .2,105,102 
1915. .2,994,793 1907. .2,592,320 1899. .2,078,143 
1914. .2,672,804 1906. .2,927,416 1898. .1,924,143 
1913. .2,446,988 1905. .2,707,993 1897. .1,902,967 
1912. .8,127,746 1904. .2,467,480 1896. .2,283,875 
1911. .2,531,488 1903. .2,244,176 1895. .2,151,138 

*Based on condition Nov. 1. 


Exports for Week Ending Nov. 9, 1918 














Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.... 522,000 ..... 36,000 ..... 
Boston ...... DER OCO. cose. sy iS ae * cigars & kis 
Baltimore ... 98,000 ..... ..... 113,000 
Tots., week. 777,000 ..... 36,000 113,000 
Prev. week... 947,000 4,000 117,000 404,000 
U. Kingdom... 684,000  ..... SE,000.  wecce 
Continent .... 938,000 ..... 2,000 ..... 
Totals + 777,000 ..... 36,000 113,000 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July lto Same time 


Nov. 9,1918 last year 
Wheat, bug ......... 26,450,000 28,874,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 1,327,000 2,209,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 32,423,000 38,277,000 
COPm, BU evowiccives 2,195,000 6,539,000 
Oats, DUB ......ceeee 14,579,000 41,805,000 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 16, 1918 








No change of importance has taken 
place in the flour market this week, trad- 
ing being still very quiet generally, but 
considerably more interest is developing 
in all markets, and millers, especially, are 
becoming more optimistic, with expecta- 
tions and anticipations of an early im- 
provement in trade conditions. In some 
instances flour demand was reported im- 
proved, but the announcement that sub- 
stitutes will no longer be required served 
to check forward buying, and sales were 
confined to small lots for actual needs. 

Reports from country mills as to south- 
ern trade varied, some claiming little or 
no demand, while others report a fair and 
improved demand. Mills, however, re- 
ported difficulty in obtaining satisfactory 
prices. No sales to the East were report- 
ed, and demand from that section was 
very quiet. 

Demand for substitutes has fallen off 
to practically nothing, and now that they 
are no longer required in the manufac- 
ture of breadstuffs, no improvement is 
looked for. One or two small sales were 
reported early in the week, but most buy- 
ers have a fair stock on hand. 

Although the local flour market is still 
very quiet, a better feeling exists and 
millers the latter part of the week were 
endeavoring to stiffen prices. Although 
the Grain Corporation, according to re- 
ports received, bought a large quantity 
of flour this week, no reports of sales were 
made by local mills. 

Local sales were light, but the elimina- 
tion of the wheat substitute rule is gen- 
erally regarded as likely to increase the 
demand from bakers and jobbers. For 
some time, bakers’ bread has been used 
by many who heretofore had baked at 
home but could not use the substitutes 
satisfactorily, therefore, an increasing 
demand from jobbers is anticipated. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat flour, 
$10.20@10.50, bulk; soft wheat flour, 
$9.20@9.60; white rye flour $9.25, straight 
$8.65, dark $7.50, per bbl, jute. Kiln- 
dried corn meal, $3.40 per 100 lbs; corn 
flour, $3.80@4. Barley flour, 55 per cent, 
$7@7.25. 

Wheat feed in car lots is unobtainable, 
and feed dealers in all markets are still 
clamoring for supplies. Mills continue 
to dispose of their light output in mixed 
cars or in a small way locally. Other 
feedstuffs are inactive, while prices are 
more or less nominal. 


THE GROWING CROP 


Weather conditions have been very fa- 
vorable to crops for the last few weeks, 
and good progress is being made by wheat 
throughout Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois. The plant is in excellent condition, 
has a good stand, healthy color and plenty 
of moisture, but some sections reported 
too much top growth, and a heavy frost is 
needed to check the growth. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Should have heavy frost to sto 
growth...Could not be better; fine stand, 
plenty of moisture...Good shape. ..Ex- 
cellent... Very good... Excellent, but get- 
ting too much top growth. . . Fine. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill, 

H, C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Lexington Roller Mills, Lexington, Ky. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo, 


Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 
Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Nov. 16 was 24,700, rep- 
resenting 49 per cent of capacity, com- 
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pared with 16,000, or $2 per cent, last 
week, 39,500, or 80 per cent, a year ago, 
and 37,700, or 75 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 38,700, repre- 
senting 50 per cent, compared with 35,200, 
or 45 per cent, last week, 56,300, or 73 per 
cent, a year ago, and 57,100, or 73 per 
cent, in 1916. 


NOTES 


The Lancaster Commission Co., of which 
H, Vest Lancaster is president, has been 
incorporated for $12,500, fully paid. 

David E. Stott, of the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., has ap- 
plied for membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

S. Mowat, of the Larrowe Milling Co., 
Detroit, Mich., was on ’change this week, 
and called on the mill’s local representa- 
tive, H. Vest Lancaster. 


The St. Louis Grain Club dinner, which 
was postponed on account of the influ- 
enza epidemic, ‘will be held Thursday 
evening, Nov. 21, at the Statler Hotel. 

The Knobel Fishing Club, of Coring, 
Ark., originated by Alex H. Smith, con- 
sisting mainly of members of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, has recently 
purchased the ground and club house 
outright. E. C. Dreyer, of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., is president of the club, 
which has a membership of 20. 





STORAGE PLANTS LICENSED 


Food Administration Scope Broadened—Small 
Mills, Also Distributors and Storage 
Plants, to Be Licensed 


Wasnrneoton, D. C., Nov. 16.—Extension 
of the licensing machinery of the Food 
Administration to cover the manufacture, 
storage and distribution of coarse grains 
and various foodstuffs heretofore not un- 
der license was announced today through 
the publication of a presidential procla- 
mation signed Nov. 2. By the terms of 
this proclamation all concerns operating 
warehouses in which food or feed com- 
modities are stored are placed under 
license. In addition, millers of corn, oats, 
barley and rice are similarly to be 
licensed. 

Other food trades affected are firms 
engaged in the importation, manufacture 
or distribution of sausage casings; manu- 
facturers of near-beers or other similar 
beverages; importers, manufacturers and 
distributors of oat flour, raw corn flakes, 
buckwheat or buckwheat products; and 
importers, manufacturers or distributors 
of animal or vegetable fats or oils. Ex- 
plaining the purpose and scope of the new 
extension of food licenses, the Food Ad- 
ministration and the War Industries 
Board issued the following joint state- 
ment: 

“Conferences have been held with the 
trade engaged in this business, and steps 
have been taken toward the determination 
of fair storage rates. Storage enters ma- 
terially into the cost which the public 
ultimately pays for the commodities, and 
this action is taken to check the excessive 
rates which have been charged by some 
individuals through the shortage of stor- 
age space. As one step in the institution 
of this control the President has just is- 
sued a proclamation (Nov. 2) under the 
food control act requiring all persons en- 
gaged in the storing of food and feed’ 
commodities for hire to take out a license 
by Nov. 15.” 

Up to the present time, millers of corn, 
oats, barley or rice whose plants have a 
daily capacity of less than 75 bbls per day 
in the manufacture of food for human 
consumption have been exempted from 
license. All such millers will now be 
licensed. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 


























Contract Defaults 

One who unconditionally agrees to de- 
liver goods cannot escape liability for 
dama for non-delivery on the ground 
that he was disappointed in an expected 
sourcé of supply. 

This is the main point involved in the 
decision reached by the California dis- 
trict court of appeal, third district, in 
the late case of Nelligan & Son vs. Knut- 
sen, a suit in which judgment against de- 

. fendant for non-delivery of 2,250 sacks 
of No. 1 white Egyptian corn has been 
affirmed. The damages were assessed at 
$850, based on market values prevailing 
when delivery should have been made, 
early in 1917. 

As an excuse for non-delivery of the 
2,250 sacks remaining undelivered, the 
entire contract quantity being 4,500 
sacks, defendant asserted that when the 
contract was made plaintiffs understood 
that the corn which defendant agreed to 
sell was to be procured from certain grow- 
ers, and that, without any fault on his 
part, defendant received only the 2,250 
sacks actually delivered. es this 
excuse as being unrecognized by the law, 
the court Ly eon the following rule pre- 
viously laid down by the California .su- 
preme court, and recognized as good law 
in all jurisdictions: 

“Where one makes an_ unqualified 
agreement to sell goods to be delivered 
at a fixed time, or on demand of the buyer 
within a stated period, and it is inher- 
ently possible to obtain the goods, the 
fact that the seller may have expected 
to manufacture the goods himself, or to 
procure them from a certain source, and 
has not been able to complete or obtain 
them when delivery is due, does not ex- 
cuse performance.. In that event, his con- 
tract being unconditional and unqualified, 
he must go into the market, if necessary, 
and obtain the goods, and he will be liable 
in damages for non-delivery.” 

This decision suggests the importance 
of imposing suitable conditions against 
liability for non-delivery, when the seller 
is relying upon a particular source of 
supply in undertaking to make a sale. 

On another branch of the controversy, 
the California court holds, in regard to 

corn actually received by plaintiffs: 

“Plaintiffs accepted all the corn offered 
them by defendant except 100 sacks 
. « « rejected because of being moldy. 
If, as stated by the witness Thompson, 
there was no No. 1 corn, but that corn 
was ‘rated as No. 1 1916 corn,’ and if 
corn so rated had been accepted by plain- 
tiffs, it must be assumed that they would 
continue to accept a similar grade of 
corn from defendant until his contract 
was fulfilled. And if plaintiffs accepted 
corn that was inferior in quality to that 
called for by the terms of the contract, 
such acceptance constituted a waiver of 
the defect in the quality.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1918, to Nov. 9, 1918, with compari- 

sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
c—Output—, --Exports—, 

9 








1918 1917 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ...11,247 14,583 690 883 
Duluth ........ 685 908 eee 10 
Outside mills .. -7,106 8,931 249 95 
Totals ....... 19,038 24,422 839 988 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 500-BBL 
rye mill in Illinois; state age, experience 
and wages expected. Address 1723, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A FIRST-CLASS MILLER WITH 
good references for our 750-bbl mill at 
Omaha, Neb; alternating 12-hour shifts; 
goes wages. Updike Milling Co., Omaha, 

eb, 





WANTED—CHEMIST FOR MILLING BUSI- 
ness; must be thoroughly familiar with 
cereal chemistry and baking tests; will be 
expected to make analyses of grains, flour, 
cereal products and feeds; state salary 
wanted. Address 1711, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





OHIO RE-SALE MAN WANTED—LARGE 
western milling concern has excellent open- 
ing for first-class re-sale and specialty man 
to work with jobbing trade in Ohio; must 
be experienced. Address 485, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED BY .EASTERN CORN MILL— 


Man with experience as manager; one hav- 
ing had previous connection with Ohio or 
Indiana mills preferred; reply, stating ex- 
perience, references and salary expected. 
Address “Manager,” care Northwestern 
Miller, New York City. 





NEW ENGLAND SALESMAN WANTED— 


Hard winter wheat mill making exception- 
ally high grade flour desires to engage man 
to develop its New England trade; some 
trade already established; will make ex- 
ceptionally good arrangement with right 
man, Address 483, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WE HAVE A VACANCY IN OUR SALES 


force, to fill which we require the services 
of a salesman of ability above the average, 
who has an acquaintance in the territory; 
in answering, applicants will please give all 
information necessary to the quick and 
proper consideration of application. Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis. 





MISSOURI SALESMEN WANTED—IN CON- 


nection with a rearrangement of territories, 
we have an opening for a good, clean, ener- 
getic salesman for the state of Missouri; 
must be experienced and be able to furnish 
highest reference covering both character 
and ability; good salary. Address 1800, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





VIRGINIA SALESMAN WANTED 
—Large southwestern mill has 
opening for a first-class salesman 
acquainted with the trade in 
Virginia, West Virginia and the 
Carolinas; man must have clear 
record of successful salesman- 
ship and other things being 
equal, one acquainted with the 
trade in that territory will be 
given preference; all correspond- 
ence confidential. Address 481, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—HIGH-GRADE FLOUR SALES- 
man with exceptional ability to introduce a 
new brand of high-grade flour in Northwest 
territory. Address 1718, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


HELP WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 450- 
bbl mill in live North Dakota town of 3,500 
population; thoroughly modern plant; one 
300-bb] unit, one 150-bbl unit with single 
steam plant, grinding wheat flour, durum 
semolina and rye flour; good opening for 
capable miller for either quick or deferred 
engagement. Baldwin Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 








ATTENTION, PHILADELPHIA SALESMEN 
—We want a good man to cover the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan district for us; large 
bakery trade; exceptional quality hard 
wheat flour; don’t apply unless you know 
you can make good, but to right man this 
is a very exceptional opportunity. Ad- 
dress 484, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CHEMIST, WITH FOUR YEARS’ RE- 
search work in a mill laboratory, familiar 
with bread, desires position with progres-. 
sive milling firm. Address I. D. H., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SALESMAN BY A RETURNED CANA- 
dian soldier who has decided to live in 
United States; strictly conscientious and 
temperate; the very best of references. 
Address “Canadian,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND IN MILL OF 250 BBLS CA- 
pacity and up; age 30, single; 15 years’ 
experience; will take day or night run; am 
reliable and desire steady job in North 
Dakota or Montana. Address 1737, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
and up; have wide experience in both hard 
and soft wheat milling; at present em- 
Ployed in 1,000-bbi mill, but can give good 
reason for making a change. Address 1703, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 20 
years’ road experience, wants position Jan. 
1; favorably acquainted in Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and western Pennsylvania; 
single and above draft age; salary and 
commission. Address 1713, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MAN OF 11 YEARS’ MILLING EXPERI- 
ence in accounting, traffic, purchasing and 
sales departments, desires position as man- 
ager, assistant to manager, or in any other 
capacity; thoroughly reliable; best of refer- 
ences; class 4A of last draft. Address 
1719, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 




















HEAD MILLER’S POSITION WANTED BY 
Dec. 1 in mill from 100 to 500 bbis capacity 
by miller with lifetime experience on hard 
and soft wheat; know how to get uniform 
flour and yield; able to keep mill in good 
repair; prefer Southwest; married, no fam- 
ily. Address Box 268, Arkansas City, 
Kansas. 





YOUNG WOMAN, STENOGRAPHER-SEC- 
retary, experienced in general milling busi- 
ness, capable of taking charge of corre- 
spondence, billing, invoicing, etc., desires 
Position with good mill; Northwest loca- 
tion preferred, What is your proposition? 
Address 1675, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





EXCEPTIONAL OPENING FOR 
SALESMEN—2,000-bb1 interior 
Kansas mill wants to engage a 
first-class man to look after its 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
trade; business already fairly 
well established, but there is un- 
limited opportunity to extend it; 
exceptionally high grade flour 
and exceptional backing from 
mill office; will pay good salary 
and supplementary commission 
arrangement to right man. 


Also have opening for man of 
similar character to cover New 
York state outside of the New 
York City district. 


Give references and full record 
in first letter. Address 482, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





LARGE SPRING WHEAT 


MILL WITH 
well established business has opening for 
sales-manager who can demonstrate by 
previous experience, ability to handle sales- 
men and intensify distribution in estab- 
lished territory ds well as open new fields; 
must be energetic, resourceful and. willing 
to meet the need as occasion demands; 
flour experience not absolutely essential; 
give references, experience in detail, age 
and salary expected; none who does not 
have proven record of success need apply. 
Address 1690, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


YOUNG WOMAN, SECRETARY, BOOK- 
_ keeper, nine years’ experience in general 
grain and milling business, capable of tak- 





November 20, 1918 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED ca. 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com. 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con. 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc, 
Lincoln, Neb. . 





FOR SALE—FOUR DOUBLE STANDS 5x39 
corrugated, four double stands 9x24, one 
corrugated, three smooth, roller mills, s.\iq 
iron frame, shake feed, at $200 per st:nd, 
f.o.b, mill, Address “Roller Mills,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—THREE BARNARD & LEAS 
plansifters, No. 3, extra silks; one Prinz & 
Rau Iron Prince scourer, No. 3%; one Niag- 
ara upright bran duster; one American 
attrition mill, 22 in; one Richmond oat 
separator; four Geo. T. Smith purifiers; 
one Apelt wheat heater, No. 2. Charles P. 
Coles Co., Ltd., 402 Pender Street, West, 
Vancouver, B. C. 





SPECIAL MENTION—EXTREMELY CLOSE 
prices on 6- and 9-inch double stands of 
flour rolls, standard makes, good as new; 
several flour packers; good assortment of 
purifiers, separators and scourers; several 
hopper, packer and dump scales; one Great 
Western meal drier, No. 2; single and dou- 
ble drive attrition mills and a few good 
gasoline and steam engines; let us quote 
you. Mills Machinery Exchange, 44 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis, 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








MACHINERY WANTED—WE ARE IN THE 
market for two 200 to 250 h-p water tube 
boilers; must be in first-class condition. 
Guthrie Mill & Elevator Co., Guthrie, Okla. 





WANTED—A TWO-STAND ALLIS-CHAL \M- 
ers experimental! mill; must be in good con- 
dition; would also like a small scourer and 
a three or five h-p motor. The Larabee 
Flour Mills Corp., Sioux Falls, S. D. 





WHY NOT CONVERT YOUR IDLE Ma- 
chinery or plant into money? Give us a 
complete description of what you want to 
dispose of and let us sell it for you; we «re 
particularly in need of centrifugal reels 
just now. Mills Machinery Exchange, ‘4 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ELEVATOR AND MALTING 
Plant located at Davenport, Iowa; grain 
elevator, 220,000 bus storage capacity; malt 
house, 1,800 bus daily capacity; situated 
on the C. R. L. & P. Ry. tracks, and C., 
M. & 8St. P. and C., B. & Q. roads are 
available; transit priviléges are granted 
for eastern and southern points and the 
location is very favorable for distribution 
of feeds and grain to those points as wel! as 
to the central feeding district; the loca- 
tion is in one of the best farming districts; 
plant is in good physical condition and was 
operated until malting was prohibited. For 
particulars apply to Davenport Malt & 
Grain Co., Davenport, Iowa. 





ing charge of office, invoicing, correspond- 
ence, etc., desires position with good grain 
firm or mill in Northwest; can furnish best 
of references; must be permanent and good 
opportunity for advancement. Address 
1734, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





MILL MANAGER WITH 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience as manager of 600-bbl southwest- 
ern mill is open for a new connection; fully 
acquainted with every department of the 
busi and p wide acquaintance in 
the flour trade; disposed to take some in- 

terest in fair-sized mill but not open for 

promotion proposition or broken-down con- 
cern; best references as to ability and 
character. Address 479, care Northwestern 

Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE IN SOUTHERN MINNESOTA— 
90-bbl fiour mill, latest machinery, all in 
first-class condition, with feed mill at- 
tached. George D. Reed, Faribault, Minn. 





KANSAS WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE 
—Up to date, running full time, 150-bbi 
capacity; in best of repair; well located. 
For description, etc., write ‘‘Kansas,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





LEASE FOR SALE—I HAVE THE BEST 
mill lease in North Dakota; four breaks, 
six reductions; a few hundred dollars will 
finance operating mill; running steady on 
exchange Work; all feeds sold at door; have 
sold my flour in Minneapolis at a pre- 
mium; plenty of strong Marquis wheat at 
door; $2,000 will handle lease; reason for 
selling, poor health. Address 1708, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 
shipping facilities. Frank C. 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











ATTENTION, GRAIN MERCHANTS AN)! 
Experienced cash grain mem 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade desir~ 
to form connection with an aggressive ou'- 
side grain concern to develop their busine: 
on the Chicago exchange; this is an exc 
lent opportunity to open up in Chicago u' 
der their own name; can swing some bus 
ness; for further information addres 
“Grain Man,” care Northwestern Mill: 
1114 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago, I!!. 





For Sale at a Bargain 


One 60-inch American Blower Co. 
fan with ring oilers, good as new. 
One Howe hopper scale with 60- 
bushel hopper. 


C. 8. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 








od: 
Riverside Code ilies coie is 
Used apt » A nonggepmaaal 
millers of 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 














